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RED CHINA'S, 
A-BOMBS \ 


In the wilds of Sinkiang, Soviet and Chinese scientists are operating | 


By Richard Deverall 
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a gigantic atomic arsenal, with the aid of a distinguished Briton 


AFELY HIDDEN in Red China's 
S Sinking province, protected by 
towering mountains and virtually im- 
passable terrain against any possible 
attack, is one of Stalin’s best-kept 
secrets: a huge atomic-bomb plant 
and arsenal. While Soviet agents cir- 
culate their “peace” petitions through- 
out the non-Communist world, pro- 
duction of A-bombs at the Sinkiang 
plant is going full-blast. Last year, 
Mao Tse-tung staged his first gigantic 
atom test in the remote Central Asian 


province. 
On September 3, 1951, Red 
Chinese General Yeh Chien-ying, 


former Army Chief of Staff, told a 
meeting of ranking Communists at 
Canton: “Time is favorable to us. It 





RICHARD DEVERALL is Asian represen- 
tative of the American Federation of 
Labor Free Trade Union Committee. 


is our friend and not the friend of 
our enemy.” One day, he said, China 
might be forced to fight “a war of 
righteousness.” When that time 
comes, the Soviet-Chinese axis may 
well be in a position to blast Tokyo 
and Manila to rubble and turn the 
Pacific into a Communist lake. 

The Chinese atom plant undoubt- 
edly lay behind Stalin’s announce- 
ment, carried on the Peking radio 
late in September, that he had re- 
affirmed the treaty of alliance be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Stalin termed the pact a 
“strong safeguard of peace and secur- 
ity in the Far East.” In plain lan- 
guage, that means the Kremlin is 
now satisfied that, with the atom 
bomb, Mao Tse-tung is militarily 
strong enough to take on Uncle Sam! 

According to sources in Hong 
Kong, the Sinkiang plant is under 





the direction of Professor Bruno 
Pontecorvo, the distinguished British 
scientist who was last seen vacation- 
ing with his family in Stockholm. 
Paralleling the plant is an atomic 
research center which the Chinese 
Nationalists have reported function- 
ing in Peking. This is headed by Pro- 
fessor Chao Chung-yao, who wit- 
nessed the Bikini atom-bomb test for 
the Nationalists in 1946. Two years 
ago, while en route to China, Pro- 
fessor Chao was detained at San 
Pedro, California, after U.S. customs 
officials discovered eight cases full of 
classified U.S. Government docu- 
ments among his luggage. He was re- 
leased, but arrested again in Japan 
by Occupation authorities. Event- 
ually, he reached Communist China, 
where he promptly launched into a 
lecture tour on his “experiences of 
United States oppression.” Last Sep- 
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i tember 21, Radio Peking claimed that 


one Joan Chase Hilton, who had 
allegedly been employed at the Los 
Alamos atomic project in 1943-45, 
| was also working now for the Chinese. 
Sinkiang, the site of Red China’s 
| bid for atomic power, is a province 
| of northwestern China that has long 
| been a pawn in the game of inter- 
F national politics. It is bordered on 
E the east by the Soviet-controlled Mon- 
) golian People’s Republic, on the 
north by the U.S.S.R., and on the 
south by Afghanistan, Kashmir and 
© India. A population of only 5,000,000 
) inhabits its 550,000 square miles, but 
) the region is rich in oil, gold and 
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other minerals, including an _ esti- 
mated 34,000,000 tons of iron ore 
» and 15 per cent of China’s coal. 

In Tsarist 


LITT 


times, the Russians 





) were just as active in Sinkiang as 
© in Manchuria or Korea. During the 
. early 1930s, after completion of the 
| Turk-Sib Railway made effective 
p penetration from the north possible, 
f Soviet influence grew rapidly. The 
© Soviet soldiers and advisers were 
temporarily World 
» War II, when Russia’s preoccupation 
» in Europe emboldened a local poli- 
| tician named Sheng and his support- 
} ers. But the Kremlin quickly reassert- 
sed its control when Mao Tse-tung 
launched his postwar 
} against Chiang Kai-shek. 

In May 1949, Moscow concluded 
a pact with the crumbling Chinese 
Nationalist extending the 
| Sino-Soviet concession in 
Sinkiang for another five years. In 
September, the Chinese Red Army 
seized the province. A year later, the 
) Russians signed a 30-year agreement 
swith Peking, providing for the joint 
pexploitation of Sinkiang’s oil and 
other mineral wealth, with the two 
iparties sharing equally the capital 
jinvestment, the profits and the con- 
trol. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son commented at the time that the 
treaty’s effect was “to award the 
US.S.R. rights in 
China’s strategic western province.” 

In the fall of 1948, anticipating 
Communist 


) ousted during 


offensive 


regime 





airline 


pre-eminent 


conquest of 
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Sinkiang, former Secretary-General 
Isa Yusaf Aliptekin fled to India with 
his family. Last August 12, he re- 
vealed in Bombay that he had con- 
firmed through informants that Pro- 
fessor Pontecorvo was in charge of 
the atomic plant in Sinkiang’s Ili 
district, which is under direct Sovict 
According to Mohammed 
Amin Bogra, the former vice-gov- 


control. 


ernor of Sinkiang, all the Govern- 
ment “advisers” in the province are 
Russians, and exploitation of uran- 
ium deposits is receiving special at- 
tention. Last October, the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet reported that a party of 


DR. PONTECORVO: 


VACATIONING 


Russians, headed by Professors Alex- 
Vinogradov and _ Andrei 
Grigoriev, had parachuted into that 
neighboring Communist-controlled re- 
gion to prospect for uranium and 
make accurate military maps. 
Confirmation of the first atom- 
bomb test in Sinkiang last May has 
come from a number of sources. New 
York Post columnist Robert S. Allen 
wrote that the Soviet Union had 
detonated its second bomb in Sin- 


ander 


kiang on May 27. A Hong Kong 
report on July 17 referred to a 
tremendous volcanic eruption in Sin- 
kiang during May, although experts 
pointed out that no volcanic moun- 
tains existed in that region. 


Isa Yusaf Aliptekin has 


cited 





Chinese Communist broadcasts re- 
porting a “huge volcanic eruption” 
in the Ili district. The Urumchi Com- 
munist radio, which he monitored 
in Kashmir, said that “the tremen- 
dous blast hurled three huge chunks 
of mountain into the sky. There was 
a very loud roar, heard many miles 
away, and a great flash of light of 
extraordinary brilliance. Afterward, 

. the top of the mountain was 
hidden by a black cloud of smoke 
that lingered for three hours. The 
people in the area, who are mostly 
nomadic herdsmen, were . . . thrown 
into panic by the awesome spectacle.” 

To protect their vital Sinkiang 
atomic plant, the Soviet Union is 
hard at work supplementing the de- 
fenses provided by nature. In June 
1950, the London Daily Telegraph 
correspondent in Kashmir reported 
that the Russians had built ten air 
bases in the province. Last May 23, 
the Chinese Communists took over 
control of Tibet, where Russian 
strategists, according to New York 
Times correspondent Robert Trum- 
bull in New Delhi, had picked out 
air-base sites a year earlier. 

By now, these bases have un- 
doubtedly been constructed, bringing 
Soviet air power within 300 miles of 
India’s capital. Indeed, G. B. Kotak, 
an Indian Government official, re- 
turned to New Delhi from Tibet in 
August 1951 with word that military 
bases had already been established 
along the Indian-Tibetan border. The 
following month, reports from India’s 
northern frontier indicated that a 
complete radar network had been in- 
stalled along the boundary separat- 
ing Sinkiang and Tibet from India 
and Pakistan, the only possible ap- 
proach for planes seeking to re- 
connoiter the Sinkiang atomic center. 

It is now clearer why the Chinese 
section of the Stalinist International 
shows no desire for a real settlement 
of the Korean war. Chinese soldiers 
are dying in Korea in order to buy 
time for their Communist masters to 
manufacture and stockpile the atom 
bomb which may some day detonate 
World War III. 
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HE New LEaD_R is an education- 
T: institution. It is strictly non- 
partisan. It can never take sides in a 
political campaign. It must never 
throw any caps over any windmills. 
But 1? I am in a different position, 
I can make bets and follow hunches. 
And right now my hunch is that it 
will be a swell thing to have General 
of the Army Dwight Eisenhower in 
the White House. 

That was a good editorial we pub- 
lished last week. I agreed to it as a 
statement of the policy of this paper. 
It is true that a campaign with 
Senator Taft on the Republican 
ticket and, let us say, Senator Paul 
Douglas as the Democratic candidate, 
would well represent the current 
party structure. It would also lead to 
a straight party fight on basic prin- 
ciples. Everyone who yearns for logi- 
cal neatness in our party line-up 
ought to favor that sort of campaign. 

But the Democratic party, divided 
North and South, is im- 
potent. Harry Truman, with. the best 


will in the world, has sat there with 


between 


his back wheels spinning in the mud 
of regional factionalism. Any other 
Democratic President would find 
himself in the same predicament. 

A Republican party led by Eisen- 
hower offers us a way out. His lead- 
ership would give us a new GOP. 
The fact that Senators Lodge and 


Duff are heading his campaign gives 
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By William E. Bohn 


Why | 
Like lke 


us our bearings. Eisenhower is the 
very symbol of enlightened foreign 
policy. Both as military man and as 
political organizer, he has worked 
with the people of Western Europe. 
Republicans who rally round him 
must be ready to support our entire 
program of global defense against 
Communism. The rest of the free 
world would know—as never before 
—that it can depend upon America. 

My liberal and progressive friends 
are willing to grant all of this and 
go a step further. They acknowledge 
that, with Eisenhower as President, 
we should get better legislation to 
back up the armament effort. Surely 
a war leader like him would favor 
control of materials and prices. But 
my friends are in doubt about Ike’s 
attitudes on domestic issues. What 
does he think about wages, social in- 
surance, education, civil rights? 

I know those interviews and 
speeches in which my _ candidate 
seemed to be using the conventional 
clichés about free enterprise. He has 
spoken nostalgically of the oppor- 
tunities open to the individual in his 
youth. So have I in columns which 
anyone could easily dig up. He has 
spoken with distaste and fear of Gov- 
ernment ownership and control of 
property. Centralized control of the 
means of livelihood is certainly one 
of the things to be guarded against. 
Now it may be that the General was 
merely repeating the slogans of the 
conservatives. But it may be that he 
was really thinking. In that case, the 
words have a different meaning. 

Now suppose the worst. Let’s take 
for granted that the General is against 


i 
ri 
all the measures which we sum up) 
under the words New Deal. He has 
still never said a word to indicate 
that he wants to turn the clock back. 
The most conservative thing he could > 
do would be to imitate the British} 
Conservatives. He could start a per-> 
iod of marking time in the various 
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areas of social experiment. ; 
But if he really believes in personal f 
liberty, he will be bound to do some: ; 
thing in favor of equality of liberty. Tk 
He will presumably come in with 
large Republican majorities in both 
houses. He will be in a position like 


eyo lik 
that of Roosevelt in 1933. There will? vs 
be a honeymoon; for a couple of i 


years, he will be able to put through? 
his own program. He and Senator 
Lodge and the other Republican lib- ch; 
erals will be bound, at the very least. h 
to enact a set of laws to give the ¥ 
Negroes a fair break. The Dixiecrats 


will not even be consulted. ; a 
I have never believed in heroes. f for 
Practically all of them have given ra 
their countries and the world nothing P ; 
but trouble.. Speaking recently off on 
Harry Truman, I asserted that this). - 
: cs tea 
country has had some of its best i 
times under the leadership of very we 
ordinary men. Usually it is better for i 
people to depend upon themselves fi 


than upon some great man in Wash- A 
ington. But these are not usual times. 








We are passing through a period of we 
great trials and dangers, and it will " 
be well to have as our top man some: § 
one in whom we all have faith. e a 
And I must confess that my con- a 
fidence in this man is partly based on § * 
immediate observation. I have been ‘Th 
near him on various occasions. 1 
have watched his eyes and gestures, | \ 


and noted the warmth of his voice.) 





He is nothing of an orator. There 





is no attempt at demagogy. The Gen- 
eral has the stars and all that, but 
underneath he is just the plain fel-§ 







low from Texas and Kansas. He 





honestly likes people and they in- 
He will talkf 


straight talk with trade-union men§ 





stinctively like him. 






and farmers. 
We could do a lot worse than make ¥ 
Ike President. ‘ 
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jous f 
a: OR WEEKS, lights had burned late in the offices of the 
cal - Allam Vedelmi Hatosag—Hungary’s political police. 
vith F Then on Monday, May 21, shortly after two o’clock in 
soth | the morning, brown trucks began grinding through the 
liket streets of Budapest, stopping at one house after another, 
will like laundry trucks picking up the weekly wash. They 
, off "ee collecting not soiled linen, however, but human be- 
* Le | 
ator After a while, the trucks picked up speed and roared off 
lib-f to the railroad station, loaded with men, women and 
aa children who sobbed, kicked on the tailboards and made 
thell whimpering, trapped-animal noises. 
als Between May 21 and July 18, 1951, the AVH, carry- 
ing out a Moscow directive, hauled from their homes in 
) Budapest and other Hungarian cities and banished to 
oem © forced labor between 25.000—a low estimate—and 70,000 
tn, persons. 
| The deportees were people who are the backbone of 


yr Gis e ° ° ye ol 
this » any free society: merchants, industrialists, civil servants, 

‘ 
ed | teachers, lawyers, bankers, professors, journalists, eateen, 
est 

ee mechanics. Most of them were middle-aged 

very 
r for 
elves f . 
rash eer on farms, where they would be lodged in stables, 
as 


) sheds and pigsties and put in a ten-hour work day on a 


Band old city dwellers accustomed to a certain amount of 
jcomfort. They were being sent to Eastern Hungary to 





re ration that rarely exceeded 1,000 calories. Their only 
willfcume Was that they belonged to the middle classes, 
waa }which made them, in Moscow’s eyes, “enemies of the 
} people.” 
conf The Dutch Minister went to the Foreign Office with a 
done orto offer to provide refuge for all deportees who 
al phad friends or relatives in Holland to sponsor them. 
| }Thousands of people were involved. He was laughed out 
i" ; sof the room. 
“sal What was happening in Hungary was not new. For 
eal B Years, people who read newspapers had been watching 
Cail gthe iron ball of class extermination roll through the Bal- 
hel tics. In 1946, it had wiped out the entire middle class of 
fel: j Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. In 1948, the iron ball 
He srolled through the cities of Bulgaria and among its in- 
i idepe ndent farmers. Out of a population of 450,000 in 
talk Sofia, about 100,000 were deported. In Rumania, by 
al 51949, nearly 1,000,000 persons had been uprooted from 
ae ee ae 
ail |GEoRGE KENT has nendid within as a correspondent for 
ithe United Press and publicity director of the League of 
Nations Association and the World Peace Foundation. 
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.By George Kent 


“| Slow Death in HUNGARY 


their homes. And in 1950, some 800,000 were deported 
from Eastern to Central and Western Poland. Last year, 
the iron ball of death and inhumanity arrived in Hun- 
gary. 

There were vigorous protests from the press and chan- 
celleries of the West. President Truman and Britain’s 
Herbert Morrison denounced the barbaric practices. In 
Washington, Congressmen reminded Hungary that it had 
pledged itself in the Peace Treaty to “take all necessary 
measures to guarantee human rights and the basic free- 
doms to all persons living on Hungarian territory with- 
out distinction of race, sex, mother tongue or creed.” 
Budapest’s answers to such reminders were blasts of 
venom against Western leaders. ° 

Nevertheless, these protests from the West stopped the 
deportations—temporarily.* But it was late. Altogether, 
more than 2,500,000 middle-class citizens of the satellite 
countries had been deported, uprooted or transplanted 
by the Communists, exclusive of the hundreds of thou- 
sands in concentration and forced-labor camps. Since the 
war, according to American Intelligence, 1,600,000 per- 
sons have died as a result of such deportations. 

About what happened in Hungary we know a great 
deal because of letters written by the victims and smuggled 
out of the country. The first step in what the inhabitants 
call the slow death was official notice of banishment: 
“You will be expelled from the Budapest area, effective 
immediately.” This order is based on Order No. 8130 
of the Prime Minister and Order No. 760 of the Minister 
of Interior. An appeal against this decision may be made, 
but an appeal does not delay execution of the expulsion. 
Accompanying the order was usually the name of a peas- 
ant dwelling in Eastern Hungary, to whose farm the 
deportees were compulsorily assigned. 

The notices were in three colors. If you received a blue 
slip, you had no time to make preparations. The police- 
men rang the bell, handed you your notice and said, 
“Pack.” (You could take 20 pounds or the contents of a 
small week-end bag.) Then you went downstairs to a 
truck which took you to the Magdolna railroad station 
where you were locked in a cattle car. 

About 10 per cent of the deportees got blue slips. 
What happened to them after the train moved off no- 
body knows, because not one letter has been received from 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 

* Early last December it was reported that deportations had heen renewed, in 


the midst of severe winter conditions that spelled almost certain death for those 
involved. 
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them. Probably they are behind barbed wire in one of the 
nine concentration camps in Hungary, or are already on 
their way to Siberia. 

Less than 500 fortunate ones got white slips. They were 
permitted 800 pounds of luggage and a full week to settle 
their affairs—not much when it means cutting yourself 
off forever from your home, your friends, and all the 
things you and your family have accumulated over the 
years. 

All the others, roughly about 90 per cent, got red slips. 
They had 24 hours and could take 80 pounds. It is this 
group that has written the letters. The story of the de- 
portations is their story. 

About 20 per cent of the deported were Jews: small 
shopowners, tailors, professional men. Many still bore 
the tattooings of Auschwitz and Mauthausen. Others had 
fought heroically with the resistance. Often the same 
thugs who had been the strong-arm squads for Himmler 
were doing the same job for the Communists. One man 
wrote simply: “The same man who took me away in 
1944, took me today.” Several deportees, in a spirit of 
despair, sewed back on their clothes the Yellow Star of 
David which the ‘Nazis had compelled all Jews to wear. 
When asked by a policeman why they wore it, one of 
them replied: “We are going the same way, we will wear 
the same insignia.” 

As the city grasped the fact that the regime was acting, 
not against spies or their own discredited bigwigs, but 
against the mass of simple, non-political small fry, there 
was panic. Budapest, in the language of one letter writer, 
“was an overturned ant hill.” Some packed up and regis- 
tered in obscure hotels. But hotel keepers, on orders from 
headquarters, were reporting all registrations three times 
a day. Others, trying to consult a lawyer, usually found a 
pale, harassed man who showed them his own deportation 
notice. Almost all of Budapest’s 800 lawyers were shipped 
off. 

Old friendships did not help. When the lawyer who had 
defended Prime Minister Rakosi in 1928 was ordered de- 
ported, he appealed at once to his old client, only to re- 
ceive this unsigned bit of typewriting: “There can be no 
exceptions.” Countess Margit Bethlen, using her own 
money and that of her friends, had in prewar days en- 
abled a famous Hungarian humorist to go to Sweden 
for an operation. On receiving her notice, she appealed 
to the humorist’s son, an important figure in Communist 
circles. Without looking up from the papers on his desk, 
he answered: “No—under no circumstances.” 

A Government employe, sure his deportation order was 
a mistake, rushed to his office to get a letter certifying his 
status. His chief, smiling, wrote: “Effective immediately, 
you are dismissed.” 

So far as is known, only one appeal was effective: that 
of a noted surgeon, Dr. Tibor Verebely Jr. He was op- 
erating on a prominent Communist when he learned that 
his wife and mother had been ordered deported. There 





was no question of deporting him; doctors were too 
scarce in Budapest. He doffed his mask, stripped off his | 
rubber gloves. “I won’t operate on you or anybody else,” | 
he said flatly, “until the order is rescinded.” Reassured, ) 
he went ahead. Only half the promise was kept. His 
mother stayed, his wife went. 
“The city became a paradise of hyenas,” one letter 
writer said, referring to those who preyed on deportees ; | 
attempting to raise cash quickly on what they owned.| 
The streets were filled with frantic men and women, push- 
ing wheelbarrows loaded with odds and ends of furniture,!_ 
paintings, silver bric-a-brac, rare books, clothing. Art! 





treasures and other property wrested from the deportees| 
have been estimated at approximately $60,000,000. The} 
market for the most commonplace items hit bottom be-| 


& 


cause everybody was selling: A complete set of dining-| 
room furniture brought $5; a practically new suit of 
men’s clothing $1. A company, formed with Party ap) | 
proval, scoured the streets telling people: “You will prob.) | 


Nal 


_ ably be deported, better sell now while you have the) : 


= 


chance.” The popular name for these gentry was “Vul-) 
tures Limited.” 

The deportation procedure soon settled into a routine. 
Notices were distributed on Mondays, Wednesdays and : 
Fridays; human collections made on Tuesdays, Thurs: 
days and Saturdays. “In the morning, we wait trembling) 
for night to come,” wrote one. “And at night we stand at 
the windows, quivering, waiting for dawn. Our life is) 
like the life of a murderer who awaits the verdict of the 
court which he knows can only be one of death.” 

One man managed to sell what he owned and with his 
sister went to an old folks’ home, hoping to be safe for a 
time. He was wrong. The police hunted them up, deported), 
them. Even the bedridden were taken. One old womanf 
was recuperating from a cancer operation; another had) 
thrombosis of the leg so badly she couldn’t stand. I! 
didn’t make any difference. They were borne to the truck 
on makeshift stretchers. Those too old to walk wer} 
carried out bodily; one of them was the 102-year-oll 
mother of a former mayor of Budapest. (One third olf 
the deportees were over 70.) 4 

Brutal police actions throughout the city created such 
smoldering resentment that Communist apologists wen) 
out to the factories to try and justify them to the workers) 

Reputations did not matter. Baron Lajos Hatvany, # 
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professor of literature, aged 72, was taken, as was Prov I 
fessor Jozsef Frigyessi, 80-year-old noted gynecologist} ° 
Jozsef Paksy, a talented violinist, wrote later that he wa ( 

working on a farm, ten hours a day, pulling beets. The 
wife of Prince Esterhazy, Melinda Ottrubay, once prey b 
miere ballerina of the Budapest Opera, wrote to beg fom > 
a pair of boots because she was obliged to slosh in thy ® 
mud of rice paddies during the long work day. it 
Emil Nagy, former Minister of Justice, 82 and ill, ha® ti 

his easy chair carried down to the sidewalk, and sa 
r 








awaiting his abductors. Asked where his luggage was 
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he replied: “I am leaving my law library, my paintings, 
my decorations, all that I hold dear. If I can’t have these 
things, I want nothing. Besides, I doubt if my luggage 
will arrive.” In this last statement he was correct; not 
more than half of the deportees’ baggage ever got to its 
destination. Nagy himself died en route. 

Husbands were separated from wives and parents from 
children. Hundreds of the very young were simply taken 
away from their mothers, as part of a plan to indoctrin- 
ate the children later, to make of them Kremlin janissar- 
ies. One woman was obliged to leave her new-born twins. 
Another had her ten-month-old boy taken from her arms 
at the railroad station because his name was not on the 
deportation slip. Many parents had their children tatooed 
so they could find them again if and when they ever 
returned. 

There were so many suicides—over 1,000 in the eight 
weeks—that the authorities forbade the newspapers to 
report them, and instructed coroners to word certificates 
so that death would appear to have resulted from natural 
causes. Drugstores were not allowed to sell products 
containing poison, even in small quantities; gas was 
turned off in apartments whose occupants were about 
to be deported. 

A mother, jumping to her death, left a note saying that 
it was through this same window that her son had leaped 
when the Gestapo had come for him. The twin brothers 
Geza and Jozsef Szucs, well-known businessmen, hooked 
arms and stepped across the window sill. The police, 


| breaking in a few minutes later, found their aged mother 


ith his 


dead with a gas pipe clutched between her teeth. 
At Magdolna Station, where the trucks were emptied 


| of their human cargo, most of the deportees were herded 


into cattle or box-cars, so crowded they had to stand. 


} Bumping along for an entire day in darkness, with the 


air growing hourly more fetid, many of the old died en 


route. Pregnant women lost their babies in premature 


births. A hundred-mile run might take as long as 20 


3 hours. One car full of deportees was left on a siding for 
i) 48 hours before someone remembered it. 


Once at their destination, the deportees hobbled down 


» to a station—where the town was fairly large—filled with 
) police and young Communists who spat on them and 
5 called them unprintable names. At a table backed by a 
» red star and a portrait of Stalin sat the officials of the 
) local soviet to check the arrivals in. “Mrs. Antal -Kiss,” 


one would intone, “widow of the filthy fascist swine, 


@ General Antal Kiss. . . .” 


The house in which a deportee was quartered usually 


A belonged to an independent farmer, or kulak, who had 
@ been reluctant to have his farm collectivized. By send- 
ing the undesirables to him, the Government annoyed 


the peasant, and assured, so it was thought, an unhappy 
time of it for his “guest.” 

Often three families were billeted in a single small 
room, and occasionally as many as 12 people in a space 
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to fend for themselves. 


six yards by six. Beds were out of the question; every- 
body slept on the earth-packed floor. There were no 
lights, no heat, no toilets. The only water came from a 
well in the courtyard or village square. 

The majority of deportees lived in barns and aban- 
doned warehouses. Sometimes 80 people, men and 
women, young boys and girls, all mixed up in one barn, 
slept on dirty straw on the ground. Sooner or later, 
everybody got eczema or swelled up with flea bites. At 
dawn, they would walk from two to five miles to work ten 
hours on a collective farm, receiving for their labor one 
to five cents an hour. 

They had no work clothes, only unsuitable city ones 
which were quickly ruined in the beet and rice fields. 
Most of them tossed their shoes away after a while and 
walked barefoot—there was no way of replacing them. 
“The majority of the deportees,” writes a village doctor, 
“are old people and our hearts bleed when we see them 
go out to work as laborers on the nationalized farms or 
sweeping the stony roads. When they work, they eat 
something; when they cannot, they live with a prayer.” 

Deportees were not fed by the Government; they had 
With bacon at $1.50 a pound, 
coffee $10 a pound, and a can of meat $2.75, they had to 
eke out their living with food parcels from friends and 
the generosity of their neighbors. The peasant, weighed 
down by taxes and forced to deliver half or more of his 
crops to the Government, was himself on short rations. 
But somehow he managed to find an extra egg or two, an 
occasional loaf of bread, a little milk. In one village, the 
farmers organized a night feeding patrol, which went 
from deportee to deportee, slipping them a little extra 
something to eat. 

This sort of thing was against the law and had to be 
done furtively. It only served to increase the already 
intense hatred these tough independent farmers have for 
the Communists. “No one will be able to prevent the 
wholesale massacre of the local Communists, the hatred 
is so great,” writes one resident of a typical eastern vil- 
lage. “Priests and Protestant ministers have decided to 
leave for a few days when the change comes, because they 
won’t be able to stop the killing. If they try, they will 
themselves be swept away by the anger of the people.” 

This Hungarian story has special significance for the 
West. The victims of these deportations had varying 
social backgrounds, but one thing they had in common: 
Some element in their education, family traditions, re- 
ligion or social convictions prevented them from becom- 
ing loyal supporters of the Communist regime. Not one 
deportee had been actively resisting or opposing the 
Government or caught in a hostile act—otherwise he 
would have been sent to jail. Their guilt was simply 
that, as descendants of middle-class families, they were 
suspected of harboring mental reservations. Today this 
is reason enough for being condemned to slow death in 
every country behind the Iron Curtain. 









RIESEL 


OON one of the most controver- 
» Spar personalities in American 
cultural life will be summoned to 
Washington and asked to confirm or 
deny charges that he consulted with 
Stalin in 1935, developed the Soviet 
Asia, 
tung, whom he had known for years, 
returned to the U.S., talked to Earl 
Browder for hours, and then exerted 


line in contacted Mao Tse- 


irresistible pressure on certain State 
. On 


the erudite gentleman’s reply may 


Department policy-makers. . 


pivot a case which will make Alger 
Hiss seem just a prelude 





rugs and 
all... . If the gentleman says no— 
there will be witnesses to refute him. 
These witnesses are ready to talk and 
are awaiting only Congressional im- 
munity (which is legally possible) so 
they can tell all. It isn’t a matter of 
espionage. It is simply the case of 
a propagandist who literally paved 
the Chinese armies’ way into North 
Korea. eee 
+ + + 

Travel Note: Owen Lattimore will 
lecture in Europe and then go round 
the world. . . . In the past six months, 
the pro-Soviet scientists, J. B. S. Hal- 
dane and Frédéric Joliet-Curie, had 
long talks with one of our holidaying 
scientists, whose brain is much need- 
ed to win future wars for us... . 

S| => 

Early next month, the Saturday 
Evening Post will begin serializing 
Whittaker Chambers’s new book. 

As it opens, Chambers writes a 
letter to his son saying, in effect, that 
it wasn’t the Hiss-Chambers “case”; 
it was the struggle between two men, 
one of whom believed that the system 


HEARD On the LEFT 


\/ 


By Victor Riesel 


Super-Hiss 
Case Looming 


had to be destroyed and the other 
that it could be regenerated. Hiss, in 
prison, will be among the first to get 
the magazine... . 
+ + + 

There is no doubt that, behind the 
scenes of the AFL executive session 
in Miami, there will be a bitter fight 
to force Bill Green to resign right 
there. ... J At the same time, George 
Meany will assail J. H. Oldenbroek, 
Sir Vincent and other 
European leaders of the International 


Tewson 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
for their eagerness to collaborate 
with Tito and their refusal to debate 
issues in the ICFTU councils. They 
just sit, listen and then vote against 


the AFL and CIO. They have the 


votes. . . . However, Meany will not 
urge the AFL to pull out... . 
+ + + 


Diplomacy: Most successful of our 
ambassadors on a tense front is Bill 
(and Sloan) O’Dwyer. Always the 
master of Spanish, Ambassador 
O’Dwyer now speaks it with a culti- 
vated Mexican accent. So popular is 
he, and his lady, with the Mejicanos 
that they are wildly applauded wher- 
ever they make public appearances, 
especially at bull fights. Favorite gag 
in diplomatic circles south of the 
border now is that “Bill O’Dwyer has 
never lost a bull fight,” so enthusias- 
tically is he cheered, while other 
noticed. Mr. 
the Mexican 
public-school system. .. . 

ae 

U. S Marines who entered Peking 
shortly after the Japs were beaten 
discovered huge blocks of pure gold 


diplomats are seldom 
O’Dwyer is active in 


and filled with millions of 
bucks in American one-dollar bills, 


rooms 


This vast fortune, and the gold from 
the nearby Forbidden City, was not 
removed by the U.S. authorities. 
Why? And who got it?... 

+ + + 


7 RLS REE SEY OMB AIS i 


} , 


Howard Fast, the furious, whose | 


letters are used as propaganda in 


t 
\ 


' 
the U.S. by Mao Tse-tung’s maga- | 
zines, now is writing, under the pen- | 
name of Walter Ericson, a mystery | 


called Fallen Angel, no less... . 
a 
Apparently, the Soviets have de- 
cided that Browder can never be of 
any further use to them. He’s having 
tough times... . 


i a. 
After having intermediaries fran- 
tically telephone Upton Sinclair 


across country, and after ordering 
their San Frincisco Consul to con- 


tact him at q hectic moment as the 


elderly novelist and his ailing wife | 


were moving from California to 
Arizona—all to get him to endorse 
the Zagreb Peace Parley—the Yugo- 
slav diplomats in America ignored 
him. Why? 
or © 

News of an investigation of tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting will hit 
the front pages in a few weeks. The 
McCarran Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security has been probing 
the troubled airwaves for 


. . . Communist-line critics are now 


months, 


ripping Irwin Shaw’s stuff to pieces. 
“> 

By 1954, less than two years hence, 
the Navy will unleash its first atomic 
the Nautilus. And 
too many years later, aircraft will 
fly on power supplied by a nuclear 
. . All this is known to 
the Soviets, who are counting heavily 
on the 74-year-old Gustav Hertz, a 
German scientist long believed dead. 
Hertz’s_ specialties include 
energy, radar and supersonic avia- 
tion. Always in the company of one 
of Lavrenti Beria’s neanderthal men 
with educated muscles, the professor 
has 200 German and Russian assist- 
ants. 


submarine not 





reactor. . 


atomic 
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SPAAK: IN UNITY, STRENGTH 


The Price of European Unity 


Only decisive action to unite Europe can make her an equal partner of America, 


stave off Stalin, and provide a reasonably safe solution of the German problem 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of a united 

Europe is a condition of Euro- 
pean independence and _ strength. 
Only by rallying all Europe’s forces 
can the countries of West Europe re- 
gain their former influence. 

It is true that Stalin has made it 
impossible to establish unity for all 
Europe. But the countries which are 
free to unite today form a large, 
rich and densely populated area 
whose integration would constitute 
a gigantic step forward. 

It is also true that Britain has re- 
fused to participate in a United 
Europe, and_ Britain’s 
would be as grave a mutilation of 
Europe as that of Russia or Poland. 
But—even if Britain has spoken her 
last word on the subject—given the 
choice of uniting without Britain or 
failing to unite, I, for one, prefer 
unity without her. 

Whatever difficulties we may en- 
counter on the road toward unity, 
one thing is clear: In the absence 


abstention 
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By Paul-Henri Spaak 

Former Belgian Foreign Minister 
and United Nations Delegate 


of such unity, certain vital problems 
will remain unresolved. First, of 
course, there is the problem pre- 
sented by the aggressive Stalinist dic- 
tatorship. Second, there is the prob- 
lem of redressing the present balance 
of forces within the Atlantic com- 
munity. Third, there is the German 
problem. 

The threat of Soviet expansion has 
forced us to rearm while, at the same 
time, attempting to maintain decent 
standards of living for our peoples. 
The only way that can be achieved 
is for Europe to act as an entity, 
for a large part of U:S. prosperity 
is due to the fact that it is a single, 
unified market which caters to 150,- 
000,000 people. 

At the same time, without for a 
moment heeding the Communist alle- 
gation that the West European na- 


tions are American satellites, it is not 
without anxiety that we see one of 
the Atlantic nations becoming all- 
powerful. The United States of Eur- 
ope could face the United States of 
America as an equal partner, whereas 
a multitude of small European states 
cannot. 

The German problem is perhaps 
the most complex of the three. We 
all remember how, at the end of 
1950, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son announced that a number of 
American divisions would be sta- 
tioned along the Elbe River line, 
and proposed, at the same time, the 
creation of a German army to co- 
operate in Western Europe’s de- 
fense. This was bold initiative, for 
it made it clear that America would 
not tolerate any attack on West Eu- 
ropean liberty. Had such an an- 
nouncement been made in 1914 or 
1939, Europe might have been spared 
two wars. 

Unfortunately, the stationing of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








UNITY 


U.S. divisions in Germany also in- 
volved, from the American point of 
view, the rearmament of Germany. 
No American official could tell his 
people that U.S. troops would be the 
first to be involved if war broke out 
in Europe, without assuring them at 
the same time that all the European 
peoples would participate as well. 
Thus, by the implacable logic of 
events, Mr. Acheson was compelled 
to put the problem of German re- 
armament before us and, with it, all 
the German problems: the end of the 
occupation, equal rights for Ger- 
many, German unity, the boundary 
settlement. (No one can blame the 
Germans for declaring that they 
would not participate in common de- 
fense plans unless they were granted 
equal rights with the other European 
nations. ) 

At this point, the French Govern- 
ment was anxious 
about the rebirth of a purely national 
German army, anxious about the role 
this army was likely to play, anxious 
about the aims its leaders were bound 
to pursue. Premier Pleven decided to 
take up again the idea launched a 
few months before at Strasbourg— 
the idea of a European army. His 
proposal avoided the peril of a Ger- 
man national army and suggested, 
instead, the integration of German 
forces into a larger unit under the 


CONTINUED 


intervened. It 


control of an international general 
staff. At the same time, this army 
would be another foundation stone 
for the construction of a united 
Europe. 

Some governments, including the 
Belgian, supported this French policy 
only half-heartedly, with the result 
that the future of the project is very 
much in doubt. 

At the present moment, there are 
only three ways out of the impasse: 

1. The United States, tired of the 


interminable discussions and delays, 


Germany’s General Speidel—A 
German army, says M. Spaak, would be 


separate 


as disastrous as U. S. quitting Europe. 





can go ahead and form an independ- 
ent German national army. That 
would be disastrous. 

2. The United States, tired of the 
interminable discussions and delays, 
can contract its Atlantic obligations 
and withdraw its troops from Europe 
entirely. That, too, would be disas- 
trous. 

3. France, West Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux countries, with the 
approval and cooperation of Britain, 
can make up their minds and create 
a real European army. This solution 
is certainly difficult and probably has 
its dangers, too, but it is by far the 
best available to us under the present 
circumstances. 

Fortunately, there are intelligent 
people among the military of all the 
Atlantic nations who understand the 
problem and support the solution of 
a European army. There are also, on 
the other hand, reactionaries among 
them, who tremble at the thought 
that they might have to abandon 
their established routines. These 
people prefer to be defeated clinging 
to methods they know rather than 
triumph by embracing new methods 
which require the pain of learning 
anew. What is unfortunate in the 
present situation is that there is no 
time for such complacency. The price 
of European unity is bold, decisive 
action for a European army now. 





GUMSHOES 


The chewing of chewing gum has become a cause for arrest 


in East Berlin because it is “an American habit.”—News item. 


Against the state, against the law 


Is working of the lower jaw 


Without producing words and phrases 
That sing Big Brother Stalin’s praises. 


Indeed, in fields around Berlin 
That ruminant, the cow, grows thin, 
And grasses somehow lose their savor, 


From being watched with stern disfavor. 


UNVEILING 
Budapest has unveiled a towering monument to Stalin, and 
Hungary’s official Communist newspaper has termed him “the 
greatest figure of Hungarian history.”—News item. 
As Mussolini was, a while, 
A big-shot Abyssinian, 
And Hitler was, with kindly smile, 
A potent Palestinian. 


As Hirohito was Chinese 


And Mao’s a mere agrarian, 
So Stalin, for a time, one sees, 

Is Magyar Joe, Hungarian. J 
—Richard Armour 
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BEICHMAN 


that the true dreamer and idealist 
in this brutal world is the American 
businessman. 

Such a man is Philip Reed, head 
of General Electric, who has just 
proposed that America cut its arma- 
ment expenditure program by $10 
billion—from $65 to $55—in fiscal 
1953. Reed, to be sure, is no ex- 
treme idealist like Joseph P. Kennedy, 
the Boston real-estate operator, or 
Ernest T. Weir, the West Virginia 
steelmaster of Festung Weirton, both 
of whom believe that Stalin is some- 
body that Truman dreamed up for 
election purposes. Reed is what we 
would technically call a sober, re- 
sponsible citizen whose dernier cri is: 
Cut back our defense budget. 

So serious is Reed’s viewpoint, 
one shared obviously by other indus- 
trial idealists, that Business Week in 
its December 29 issue devotes a long 
editorial to it entitled, “Shall We 
Brake the Rearmament Drive?” Bust- 
ness Week says no. Significantly, 
however, it warns that Reed’s argu- 
ment “is bound to get a wide hearing 
in Congress.” Naturally. It is remin- 
iscent of a character in one of Dis- 
raeli’s political novels who says, 
“What cry can be better than that of 
‘Cheap bread’? It gives one an appe- 
tite at once.” 

The cost of rearmament is begin- 
ning to hurt; 1952 is an election 
year; nobody wants to pay higher 
taxes; if you cut arms expenditures, 
you can cut taxes; and—this is the 
kicker—maybe the threat of war isn’t 
as great as we thought it was on that 
wretched Sunday morning in June 


l: BECOMES more and more evident 
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By Arnold (Reichman 


Business Weary 
of Fighting Stalin 


1950—so we'd better heed the Busi- 
ness Week danger signal that Con- 
gress may be interested in Reed’s 
“cheaper arms” thesis. 

This thesis, part 
Bevan, part Pangloss and part high- 
bracket, is one of the most realistic 
perils to confront the free world 
from within, a free world just now 
beginning to de-mothball its defense 
potential. There is just enough fac- 
titious “truth” in it to appeal to a lot 
of businessmen who've been bitten 
by an income tax. 

“There is less urgency today than 
a year ago for overcoming our de- 
fense deficit according to the original 
timetable,” Business Week summar- 
izes Reed. It is “probably” true that 
Stalin will not “deliberately provoke” 
a new war since “Stalin has had sev- 
eral chances in the last five years and 
has refrained.” But it also adds that 
“peace is always at the mercy of an 
incident”; that even with a Korean 
truce military commitment 
would be large for some time to 
come,” and that any canvass of “the 
world’s peril points” must lead to 
rejection of “the futile policy of start- 
ing and stopping our defense pro- 
gram every time an obstacle develops 
or a silver lining appears in the sky.” 
Says this authoritative weekly: 

“The point is that if we talk of 
retrenchment in this country our 
allies will certainly follow suit.” 

What Reed and his feiiow straw- 
clutchers in the business community 
cannot face is the cruel truth that we 
are in for a long, long period of in- 
ternational tension with continuing 
“small” wars and threats of big ones. 


retrenchment 


“our 


What Reed cannot accept is that the 
free world must face highly organ- 
ized terrorism and endless “truce” 
negotiations for years and years to 
come. 

Reed and his “semi-isolationist” 
companions cannot accept this, even 
in the face of a thus far unsuccessful 
rearmament program. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson’s Pre- 
paredness Committee just a few 
weeks ago shattered the illusion that 
our arms program was proceeding 
well, and his devastating report has 
yet to be refuted. Our lack of 
air superiority over Korea should 
frighten us. Our jets don’t compare 
to the Soviet Migs and it will take 
us five years at least, at the present 
rate, to catch up with the Soviets in 
the air. We've also learned that the 
Soviets somehow can produce excel- 
lent planes without nickel, this once 
base metal now more precious than 
gold, but we can’t. We know that the 
Soviets have broken our electronic 
secrets; we're still fiddling around 
with a tank production program, still 
uncertain about an artillery program. 

If Reed wants to argue that we’re 
not getting our money’s worth, he 
might work up a good case. If he 
wants to argue about the planlessness 
of our program and its undeniable in- 
efficiencies, he might be listened to 
seriously. But simply to toss out a 
magic number with a caveat about 
this much and no more is about the 
jolliest New Year’s gift one could 
make to Stalin, and entitles Reed to 
be mentioned in dispatches of Tass. 
After all, why not $45 billion in 
1953? 

As far as anybody knows, Stalin 
isn’t considering any arms appropria- 
tion cut, and nobody knows what he’s 
spending now, but it must be plenty. 
Until Reed is able to document Stal- 
in’s future peaceful intentions, the 
General Electric executive ought to 
pay his income tax like a good fellow 
and stop his “Poor Tom’s a-cold” 
chattering. Or better yet, he ought 
to ask his old boss, Charles E. Wil- 
son, what the score is. 


Tell him, Charley. 
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Play It Two Ways 


While most of the party's leaders have been driven underground, 


others are busy promoting an innocent-sounding, 


popular-frontish ‘national liberation movement’ | 


Tokyo 
UCCESSIVE BLOWS by the Govern- 
Sa have considerably reduced 
the power of the Japanese Communist 
party, at least as regards its open 
activities. Party membership has ad- 
mittedly declined from a peak of 
108,000 on March 15, 1950 to little 
more than 50,000 today; while the 
CP’s voting strength has crumbled 
disastrously from 2,984,000 (9.7 per 
cent of the total) in January 1949 to 
312,000 (.9 per cent of the total) in 
April 1951. The number of Commu- 
nist deputies in the Lower House of 
the Diet has dropped from 35 to 23, 
largely owing to a Government 
“purge.” 

Several score top Communist lead- 
ers, including Tokuda, Nosaka and 
other veterans, were “purged” in 
June 1950 and again last July, 
whereupon most of them went un- 
derground. The central party organ, 
Akahata (Red Flag), and more than 
2,000 local papers have been sup- 
pressed; and the famous headquart- 
ers building in suburban Tokyo had 
to be sold. The Communists are no 
longer capable of staging mass dem- 
onstrations, and their hold on the 
labor movement has been broken. 

On the face of it, therefore, the 


Communist party has disappeared 
from Japanese public life. In reality, 


however, its potentialities for mis- 7 
chief are still considerable. Only one © 
of the party chiefs for whom war- — 
rants were issued a year and a half | 


:ago has been arrested thus far; they 
are apparently keeping on the move, 
holding secret conferences 
making dunces of the police authori- 
ties. 
pressed only to reappear a few days 
later in various disguises. Although 
11,000 Communist 


workers 


filter back and even capture labor- 
union posts. 
Indeed, the party makes little pre- 


tense today at being anything but a © 
semi-underground organization. Its | 


activities are concentrated more and 
more in the unseen world, with only 
a few party figures operating in the 
open as window-dressing. The decline 
in membership therefore has little 
real significance. 


The Japanese CP did not remain | 
idle at the time of the Peace Confer- [ 
ence in San Francisco last fall. It § 


was recently revealed that the Cen- 
tral Committee held a secret meeting 


on August 17 and adopted a new! 
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New Leader Correspondent | 


and | 
Party organs are often sup- : 
have | 


been “purged” from various indus- | 
tries, many of them have been able to | 
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program of strategy to follow the 
peace-treaty signing. The program 
was published in the November 23 
issue of the Cominform organ, For a 
Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democ- 
racy, as well as in Pravda and the 
Peking People’s Daily. Various con- 
structions in the Japanese text made 
it apparent the document had been 
translated from a foreign language. 

On three occasions in the past, in 
1922, 1927 and 1932, the Kremlin 
has handed down a detailed blueprint 
to guide the policies of the Japanese 
Communist party, each, of course, 
tailored to fit the current require- 
ments of Soviet foreign policy. In 
this latest instance, the zigzag or- 
dered from Moscow is more painfully 
apparent than ever before. 

According to the new program, 
Japan is today a colony of American 
imperialism. Hence, the chief task 
of the Communist party is to liberate 
the country from foreign rule and 
restore its national independence. To 
this end, a “united democratic front 
of national liberation” is to be 
formed. The demands for national- 
ization of banking and heavy in- 
dustry, and other socialistic measures 
have been dropped, since “these slo- 
gans are inadequate when the country 
is under foreign control.” The cus- 
tomary anti-capitalist slogans are 
gone, too. In the entire text of the 
program, the word “capitalist” ap- 
pears only three times—in each case 
a favorable reference to “independ- 
ent,” i.e., national, capitalists. 

The main weight of the “liberation 
struggle,” of course, is to lie with 
the workers and peasants. However, 
“small businessmen and even big 
merchants oppressed by Occupation 
rule and the reactionary policies of 
the Yoshida Government” are also 
to be invited to join the “united 
front.” Declares the program: 


“All progressive forces in Japan, 
regardless of their social positions, 
all more or less progressive politi- 
cal parties, and all progressive in- 
tellectuals will join the front, be- 
cause they eagerly long for a free 
and independent Japan, a_politi- 
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cally, economically and culturally 
independent Japan.” 


The popular Communist slogan of 
“people’s control of industry” has 
also been dropped. In explaining this, 
the program goes so far as to say: 


“Some businessmen in_ the 
Osaka and Yokahama areas dis- 
play an open or virtually open 
anti-American, anti-Yoshida spirit. 
. . . We should not hesitate to talk 
to them in order to win them 
over to the united liberation 
front.” 


In line with the policy of conciliat- 
ing the capitalists, the document also 
advances a very moderate labor pro- 
gram, demanding merely an 8-hour 
day, a minimum wage, an annual 2- 
week vacation with pay, social insur- 
ance, and a ban on heavy or danger- 
ous labor by women and children. 
For the peasants, the Communists 
ask tax reductions and Government 
measures to promote irrigation and 
reclamation. 

Only a couple of years ago, Jap- 
anese Communists were agitating for 
workers’ control of industry and na- 
tionalization of the land as though 
the proletarian revolution were just 
around the corner. Today, they are 
retreating to a policy which they 
would have regarded not long ago as 
the rankest “bourgeois reformism.” 

Gone is the demand for a “people’s 
democracy.” Instead, the aim is now 
abolition of the “Emperor system” 
and establishment of a “democratic 
government of national liberation.” 
The program even contains a slogan 
against “racial discrimination” — 
proof positive of its foreign origin, 
since the Japanese nation is racially 
homogeneous! 

In spite of their determined efforts 
and opportunistic willingness to jetti- 
son their entire past program in com- 
pliance with Moscow’s directives, it 
is unlikely that the Japanese Com- 
munists will succeed in organizing a 
united front against the United States. 
There is no doubt, however, that they 
will be able to do a certain amount of 
damage by exploiting all the prob- 
lems bound to arise after the peace. 





One factor that favors them is the 
split in the Socialist party. In an 
effort to retain their grip on labor 
and make inroads among the in- 
tellectuals, the left-wing Socialists 
are vying with the Communists in 
anti-American slogans and attacks on 
the “unequal treaty.” 

At present, most members of the 
executive board of the 3,500,000- 
member National Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions are in the left-wing So- 
cialist camp. A notable exception is 
Takeo Muto, the Council’s chairman 
and president of the powerful Coal 
Miners Union. At the recent national 
convention of Muto’s union, the left- 
wing faction introduced a resolution 
of non-confidence in his leadership 
to the accompaniment of violent 
abuse. Muto took up the challenge, 
resigned, and was re-elected by an 
overwhelming vote. However, the 
Mutos remain in a minority in the 
Japanese labor movement as a whole. 
In spite of sporadic revolts against 
the present leadership, the rank and 
file of workers, with little experience 
in practical democracy, are easily 
swayed by fine rhetoric. Hence the 
success of the left-wing Socialists, 
with their extravagant promises and 
appeals to nationalist sentiment. 

Early last month, a promising 
blow was struck at the elements that 
today dominate the Japanese Left, 
when a large group of anti-Commu- 
nist Socialists and intellectuals joined 
to form a “Democratic Socialist 
League.” The founders included 
Matsuoka, former vice-chairman of 
the Japanese Lower House; Royama, 
former professor of political science 
at Tokyo University; Hatano, a So- 
cialist Senator and former professor 
of economics, and a number of right- 
wing labor leaders, such as Kato of 
the railway workers. 

The new League bases its prin- 
ciples on the recent Frankfurt dec- 
laration of the Socialist International. 
Although not a political organization, 
it hopes by educational and propa- 
ganda work in leftist and intellectual 
circles to swing Japan more solidly 
behind the cause of world freedom. 
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DALLIN 
AXIM MAXIMOVICH LITVINOV 


was one of the last of a vanish- 
ing breed 
revolutionaries,” 





Lenin’s “professional 
hard, men 
with a long record of prison and ex- 
ile. Litvinov was never one of the 


stern 


theoreticians of Bolshevism; he was 
never known as a writer or speaker. 
Rather, he was a “practician,” an ex- 
pert at “illegal work,” such as 
smuggling party propaganda into 
Russia from abroad, forging pass- 
ports, etc. For him, Lenin was the 
supreme, undisputed authority; and 
he never aspired to become his equal. 
He remained one of his chief lieuten- 
ants—obedient, disciplined and loyal. 

My first meeting with Litvinov, in 
London early in 1914, was social, not 
political. Unlike most other émigrés, 
he seemed to prefer a joke and a 
good meal to interminable debates on 
Marxism, Bolshevism, Menshevism, 
and so on. He was endowed with a 
great deal of horse sense, a good 
practical mind. In another age or 
another country, he would probably 
have been a successful businessman. 

Subsequently, I met Litvinov more 
than once. The last time was in Mos- 
cow when, as Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, he handed me a 
passport to go abroad. “Lenin says,” 
he told me, “that you and your group 
may be less harmful to us abroad 
than you are at home.” (The reason 
was that, at that time, we were op- 
posed to foreign military interven- 
tion in Soviet Russia.) 

Litvinov’s relations with Stalin 
were not like those with Lenin. He 
was four years older than “Koba,” 
and this discrepancy in ages, mean- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Lenin—Litvinov, 
Stalin—Vishinsky 


ingless as between two men in their 
seventies, made all the difference in 
the world when they were first enter- 
ing the revolutionary movement in 
their twenties. In those days, young 
men rose swiftly and a youth of 25 
was often a “veteran.” Contrary to 
official Soviet historians today, Lit- 
vinov was already part of Lenin’s 
entourage abroad while Stalin was 
taking his first political baby-steps in 
the far-off Caucasus. Later, when 
Stalin achieved power, the loyal Lit- 
vinov subordinated himself to the 
dictator; yet even this was never the 
absolute, unquestioning faith he had 
shown Lenin. Litvinov dared on sev- 
eral occasions to oppose Stalin, such 
as when he disagreed with the latter's 
policies in Manchuria in 1925-26, 
and in China as a whole during the 
Borodin adventure and after, in the 
crucial years 1925-27. 

Soviet Communism was “anti-Wes- 
tern” from the very beginning, and 
was directed less against Germany 
than against France, Britain and the 
United States. Litvinov embraced 
this creed. Nevertheless, he was the 
most moderate of Soviet foreign- 
policy makers, a “Westerner” by con- 
trast with Chicherin and Karakhan, 
or with Stalin and Molotov. This be- 
came increasingly apparent after the 
Nazis’ rise to power in 1933, and one 
could detect at least a faint differ- 
ence between Litvinov’s constant 
stress on “resistance to aggression” 
and Molotov’s speeches inviting Ger- 
many to collaborate with the Soviet 
Union. 

Litvinov’s most difficult time was 
the years of the Great Purge, when 


the NKVD paid special attention to 
Soviet diplomats abroad and to Lit- 
vinov’s staff in Moscow. The embas- 
sies and Government departments 
were decimated, and Litvinov at 
times complained bitterly to inti- 
mates. As a matter of fact, had it not 
been for his international standing, 
he would almost certainly have been 
purged himself. In 1938, he boldly 
asked for permission to retire—an 
unusual act in a totalitarian country. 
His request was not granted until 
the following year, when Stalin de- 
cided that Molotov could 
better service than the violently anti- § 
Nazi Litvinov; the latter’s dismissal 
—contrary to what Vishinsky now [| 
tries to tell us—was the prelude to | 
the signing of the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
in 1939. 

At the time Litvinov was rising to 
a position of influence, he was handi- 
capped very little by the fact that he 
During the first two 
decades of Soviet rule, a number of 
Jews, such as Karl Radek, Grigory 
Sokolnikov and Boris Stein, were 
prominent in the diplomatic service. } 
But when they disappeared in the 
Purge, together with countless others, 
their places were taken by a younger 
generation of diplomats—the Gro- 
mykos, Maliks, Panyushkins, et al. 
Unlike their predecessors of Litvin- } 
ov’s generation, they are aware that 
independent thinking is taboo, devia- 
tion is a crime, an order from above 
is law, and Stalin is the Supreme 
Deity. They are the product of “dip- 
lomatic academies” from which all 
suspected independent elements (and 
also all Jews) are eliminated. 

Today, Litvinov’s spot is occupied 
by Vishinsky, his wit has been re- 
placed by shrill invective, and his 
convictions by the toadying of a 
flunky striving to atone for the fact 
that he was an anti-Communist until f 
1920. It is not in the least surprising 
that Vishinsky’s comment to the? 
American press on Litvinov’s death 
was curiously ambiguous, and that 
the Soviet leaders ostentatiously ab- 
sented themselves from the late 
Foreign Commissar’s funeral. 


render 


was a Jew. 
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By Hank Hasiwar 


Vice-President, National Agricultural Workers Union 


EW ORGANIZATIONS have had to come to grips with as 

many sensitive social and economic problems as the 
AFL’s newly-named National Agricultural Workers 
Union (formerly National Farm Labor Union). In organ- 
izing the people who work on the land, the NAWU is 
encountering much the same problems that the labor 
movement faced fifty years ago, but complicated by the 
peculiar characteristics of an industry whose economic 
pattern is as varied as the land and whose labor force is 
literally an ethnic melting pot. 

Agricultural workers have made little progress in the 
past half century. Their wages as compared with those 
of industrial workers show a greater disparity than fifty 
years ago, being 60 per cent lower than industrial wages. 
The union’s very first task is to bring the income of the 
nation’s 10 million farm workers to the general wage level 
that obtains in other industries, and simultaneously to 
press for their inclusion under current social legislation. 

This first national union of agricultural workers is 
pioneering in a field where the employers are highly or- 
ganized. Agricultural employers have done an effective 
job of capitalizing every narrow and mean sentiment 
there is, with the result that they command great atten- 
tion among influential state and national legislators. Com- 
monly called the “farm lobby,” corporate agricultural 
interests have the ear even of that arm of Government 
presumably most concerned with the workingman’s wel- 
fare—the Department of Labor. It is a notorious fact 
that the lobby has succeeded in having its farm sub- 
sidies fully protected by Government, while millions of 
farm workers remain socially and economically disin- 
herited. 

Rural America is the last great bastion of the feudal- 
minded employer; by the same token, it is one of the 
few frontiers left for labor to conquer. But the issue goes 
beyond that of management vs. labor. If agriculture can 
be organized, there will take place in the United States a 
profound, peaceful economic and political revolution 
which will redound to the nation’s greatest advantage. 
In the effort, therefore, to organize the working farmer, 
liberals and all forward-looking Americans in general 
have an important stake. 

Some who are sympathetic to the idea of farm labor 
organization contend that the problem is insuperable. 
Farm workers, they say, are too numerous and too migra- 
tory, too “illiterate” and too “individualistic,” and farm- 
ing as an industry too seasonal to permit of organization. 
In addition, it is contended that too many irreconcilable 
ethnic groups are involved: Puerto Ricans, Jamaicans, 
Filipinos, Negroes, Mexicans and Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans, Japanese, and even some Arabs, as well as whites. 

Actually, organization as an instrument of survival has 
been as characteristic of farm workers as of any other 
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laboring element in our society. If the record is filled with 
instances of failure to organize them, it also shows that 
there have been constant attempts at organization arising 
out of need and a desire for organization. Moreover, the 
record cannot be considered complete without pointing 
out that, not farm workers alone, but labor and liberal 
elements are also responsible, because they remained pas- 
sive, for the failure to create a strong farm labor union. 

The chief obstacle to farm labor organization is not so 
much the workers themselves as the corporation farmers, 
who are a powerfully entrenched group with close ties to 
the large urban employers. This automatically assures 
farm employers unlimited resources with which to break 
the slightest foothold a union may win in the industry. 
On the other hand, in no other industry have the corpor- 
ate interests exploited ethnic differences so thoroughly 
as in agriculture. With the bulk of farm labor: composed 
mainly of those who constantly feel the sting of discrim- 
ination, the employers have made it a deliberate policy 
to stir up Mexican-Americans against Filipinos, “poor 
whites” against Southern Negroes, and, more recently, 
the “wetbacks” (illegal Mexican aliens) against all 
groups. 

The National Agricultural Workers Union has estab- 
lished a pattern of behavior that is enabling it to sur- 
mount the race problem. Its predecessor, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, successfully united “poor whites” 
and Southern Negroes in an organization that, by 1936, 
had 40,000 members in the Deep South. In the West 
and Southwest, the Agricultural Workers has managed to 
bring together Mexican-Americans and Filipinos as well 
as Negroes and whites. This has been done without super- 
imposing a spurious racial solidarity upon farm workers, 
but simply by refusing to compromise the ideal of racial 
integration for the sake of expediency and by encour- 
aging the growth of inter-racial cooperation arising from 
common economic struggle against the employers. The 
various racial and national elements in the Union have 
fought together in so many strikes and demonstrations 
that the need for solidarity was taught to them chiefly 
by experience itself. As a result, there is growing up 
within Union ranks a multi-racial leadership that will 
some day stand each group separately, and the nation 
as a whole, in good stead. 

Oblique cenfirmation of these facts comes from a 
source as unfriendly to the Union as the employers them- 
selves, namely, the Communist party. Its monthly theo- 
retical organ, Political Affairs, carried an article on “The 
Farm Question in California” in the July 1951 issue, 
which stated: 

“Let us take the question of what is the main group- 
ing of agricultural labor in the United States? In the 
country as a whole they are mainly Negroes, Mexicans, 
West Indians, principally from the Bahamas (a British 
Possession), and Puerto Ricans. This gets us closer to 
the real and concrete reasons as to why no organization 
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takes place. First, white chauvinism in the labor move- 
ment, especially among the official leaders and labor 
aristocrats—this is the central thing which is respon- 
sible for the lack of organization. It is therefore under- 
standable why the former Food, Tobacco and Agricul- 
tural Workers [expelled from the CIO because of Com- 
munist control—H.H.] has been taking a licking from 
the Farm Labor Union [now the National Agricultural 
Workers Union—H.H.]—the Social Democratic organ- 
ization headed by Mitchell [H. L. Mitchell, NAWU presi- 
dent—H.H. ]. 

“We in California should have realized this especially 
in 1946 and 1947, when we discovered white chauvinism 
in the FTA. We should have vigorously taken action 
against it, and proceeded to fight resolutely for reorgan- 
ization in the fields among agricultural workers. We 
should have seen this clearly when in the Salt River 
Valley, during the great strike, when separate soup 
kitchens were set up for Mexican and Negro workers, 
while the Anglos had their special table because they 
were the favored white workers, the highly skilled work- 
ers. They were the workers with whom the union was 
concerned. Nor was it accidental when one of these 
Mexican workers, when reproached by one of our Mexi- 
can comrades for scabbing, replied: 

“*T am a scab and a proud scab. These Anglos have 
denied us Mexican workers and Negro workers the right 
to be part of a skilled craft, and they worry about only 
organizing the Anglos, and concern themselves with us 
only when there is labor trouble.’ ” 

Although the National Agricultural Workers Union has 
overcome many of the problems stemming from ethnic 
differences, new wrinkles are frequently introduced by 
the large growers to confuse the farm workers and pro- 
duce suspicion and mistrust. The most serious new prob- 
lem is the large-scale illegal importation of wetbacks or 
border jumpers, who work for slave wages and live 
under the meanest conditions. In addition, there is the 
legal but unnecessary importation of contract workers, 
secured through international agreement between our 
Government and the Republic of Mexico. To justify these 
acts, the corporation farmers have concocted a formula 
that has been operating successfully in the Southwest for 
the last 15 years and will, if allowed to continue unim- 
peded, destroy the domestic farm-working population. 

The method is simple: Infuse large numbers of illegal 
aliens (wetbacks) into the domestic work force so that 
competition for jobs increases and wages decrease. Sup- 
plement the illegals with contract workers imported by 
inter-governmental agreement, and domestic workers be- 
gin to leave a given area to seek employment elsewhere 
at more wages. Soon the permanent work force in the 
area is composed of wholly imported labor. 

The formula is working successfully along the Mexican 
border and in California’s Imperial Valley. Typical of 
what happens is the situation on the 8,000-acre vegetable 
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OVER A MILLION “wetbacks” like 
these, illegally imported by big 
farmers, work for low wages, thus 
depriving many farm workers—es- 
pecially in the Southwest and Far 
West—of jobs and the opportunity 
for higher standards of living. 


ranch of Keith Mets and Frank O’Dwyer. (Mets is Presi- 


dent of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association; 
O’Dwyer, his partner, is the brother of ex-Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer of New York, who is currently Ambassador 
to Mexico.) Here the contract Mexican nationals form the 
permanent work force and the wetbacks the harvesting 
crews. The Immigration Department, in one raid on 
the Mets and O’Dwyer ranch, picked up 350 wetbacks 
harvesting carrots, which gives some indication of how 
large the wetback population is. 

Arizona has its Yuma Valley and Salt River Valley, 
and Texas, the worst offender of all, has its Rio Grande 
Valley. Here in these important agricultural centers, 
where domestic farm workers once harvested all the 
crops, you can now see busy hordes of wetbacks and con- 
tract workers. Domestic farm workers no longer have 
any influence on wages, working conditions and employ- 
ment. And the pattern is continually moving north—fol- 
lowing the displaced American farm workers who have 
left their homes behind. In a few years, northern Cali- 
fornia and the Deep South from Mississippi to Tennessee 
will be dominated by a system of peonage based on the 
exploitation of hungry working masses imported legally 
and illegally from Mexico, the Caribbean, and perhaps 
also South America. 

The rapid deterioration of wages and working con- 
ditions in the border agricultural areas is not only driving 
out the domestic farm workers but also displacing the 
small farmers. Imperial Valley, which had 20,000 farmers 
20 years ago, is now operated by only 7,000. 

Each year, the tide of wetbacks grows greater. Al- 
though no accurate count is available, the NAWU esti- 
mates that there are approximately 1,500,000 in the 
United States. Last year, the New York Times placed the 
figure at 1,000,000. Because the crops were bigger this 
year, the total has gone up substantially. Wetbacks are 
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now beginning to drift into industry as far north as 
Chicago, New York City and Seattle. The problem has 
reached such proportions that the Immigration Service 
cannot possibly repatriate all the wetbacks nor can it 
prevent those that it does deport from re-entering. 

The apprehension of illegal aliens is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the powerful farm bloc thwarts the 
Immigration Service at every turn. Just recently, a South 
Texas Association was formed with considerable funds to 
secure legislation that will prevent the Border Patrol of- 
ficers from raiding their ranches for wetbacks, on the 
grounds that a ranch or farm is a “castle” and not a 
place of employment. If this legislation is passed, the 
Immigration Service will not even be able to patrol the 
border, since many of the huge ranches are located on it. 

This situation has brought American farm workers, 
mainly those of Mexican descent, to the brink of de- 
struction. The corporation farmers are running wild, 
slowed up occasionally by the National Agricultural 
Workers Union. The Union, seriously understaffed be- 
cause of its limited financial resources, has been desper- 
ately trying to put public pressure on Congress. It has 
made plain that employment of illegal aliens could be 
prevented by penalizing the employer. And it did succeed, 
through a few friends in the Senate, in getting tacked 
onto the Ellender-Poague Bill to import foreign labor 
the Douglas amendment which would have penalized the 
employer. But this amendment was overcome in the 
House when the reactionary interests regrouped their 
forces. | . 

This fight has been conducted almost solely by the 
organized agricultural workers, with the churches among 
the few groups to lend a helping hand. Probably never 
before in U.S. labor history have labor and organized 
religion worked so consistently and so well together as 


have the NAWU and rural Catholic and Protestant 
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bodies. Strangely missing from this fight, which affects 
so many Americans, are the several state and Federal 
agencies; they seem to quake with fear at the possibility 
of incurring the wrath of the corporate farm interests. 
Although in 1951, after an intensive nationwide study 
and investigation, a well-documented report was issued 
by the President’s Commission on Migrant Labor recom- 
mending many excellent measures that the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union applauded, nothing was done by 
Congress or any Federal agency to implement the report. 
In the same year, a committee under Senator Sparkman 
issued an Economic Report on the Underemployment of 
Rural Families which pointed out that 2,000,000 farmers 
were underemployed and living below the subsistence 
level. No attempt was made by the Federal Government 
to use this reservoir of labor; instead, it permitted the 
contracting of hundreds of thousands of laborers from 
foreign nations. The latter could have been stopped by 
the Department of Labor, which has jurisdiction over 


the proper allocating of labor to all industry; but the 
Department failed to act. 

In nearly every important agricultural state, the state 
employment agencies are under the domination of the 
big farm interests, so no redress can be expected from 
them. Nor will the Federal Government, which controls 
some of the purse-strings, exert any effort to see that 
justice is done. In California, a progressive state by 
many standards, Governor Earl Warren’s Employment 
Department, after investigating a strike of 5,000 domestic 
farm workers in Imperial Valley, refused to certify the 
strike as a labor dispute although the State Conciliation 
Service had already done so and had stated, further, that 
a substantial work stoppage was in effect. Failure to 
recognize the Imperial Valley strike as a labor dispute 
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meant that labor could be certified into the area from 
across the border. 

The U.S. Department of Labor could have saved the 
day, but its failure to remove 4,000 contract nationals 
from behind the picket lines allowed 30 per cent of the 
vegetable and fruit crops to be picked. After a month of 
striking, the Imperial Valley farm workers called in their 
picket lines and named the Department of Labor and the 
“strikebreakers.” 

As a consequence of Federal policy, the great agricul- 
tural valleys of the Southwest are secure anchorages for 
the most reactionary forces in the nation. How a nationai 
administration with a reputation for being pro-labor 
could, in fifteen years, do so much for an employer group 
that will be the first to plant a knife in its back is beyond 
the comprehension of most organized farm workers. The 


California Employment Department as 


Administration can still put up a fight to have enacted 


into law its own commission’s report on migrant labor, 
which proved that all our farm labor needs can be met 
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THE WETBACKS LIVE IN SUB-STANDARD HOVELS AND TENTS, EAT LESS THAN NATIVE FARM LABORERS 


by the domestic labor force, that illegal importation of 
wetbacks can be ended by penalizing employers, that 
existing social legislation can be applied to farm workers, 
and that collective bargaining can be enforced. 

Such a Federal policy would earn the support of the 
American public, which, whether it knows it or not, is 
being saddled with the exorbitant financial and social 
cost of importing large quantities of unneeded foreign 
labor. It would also bring to the rural communities the 
vigor they once possessed. The National Agricultural 
Workers Union could well serve as the rallying ground 
for American labor and all citizens who desire to elim- 
inate from our social and economic fabric the newest 
running sore—big-farm domination of the nation’s mil- 
lions of small farmers and agricultural workers. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


RECENTLY HEARD an address by 
hee of our ablest and _best-in- 
formed Washington correspondents. 
He laid considerable stress on one 
idea with which I found myself in 
growing disagreement. It might be 
described as fear of strength. He 
seemed to feel that weakness had 
hitherto saved the United States from 
the dire consequences of its own 
impetuosity, and he foresaw increas- 
ing danger as American striking 
power increased. 

“How will we react to provoca- 
tion,” he said in substance, “when 
Texas is half full of airplanes?” 

My own feeling is that we shall ail 
have reason to breathe more freely 
when Texas is “half full of air- 
planes,” when the striking power of 
the U.S. and its allies is so great 
that the Politburo will think twice 
before resorting to provocation. 
Those on both sides of the Atlantic 
who think American pugnacity is 
chiefly or partly responsible for 
world tension should take another 
look at the history of that tension. 

Certainly nothing was farther from 
American minds in 1945 than the 
cold war that later developed. That 
was a time when the Morgenthau 
Plan was widely praised, when Yalta 
was hailed as the dawn of a new era 
of Soviet-Western cooperation. It 
was a time when America and Britain 
were disarming with reckless aban- 
don, while Russia remained armed to 
the teeth. 

Surely the historical record of the 
last few years is plain enough. The 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements were 
disgraceful abandonments of the At- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Should We Fear 
Our Strength? 


lantic Charter and of the general 
principles of international morality. 
But the Kremlin, secure in its know- 
ledge of growing Western military 
helplessness, flouted those terms of 
Yalta and Potsdam which it found 
inconvenient to respect. Every coun- 
try and area under Red Army con- 
trol was turned into a province of 
the swelling Soviet empire. 

The idea that Americans like to 
see young men conscripted, some- 
times to die on distant battlefields, or 
enjoy paying the economic price of 
military strength, is fantastic. Far 
from embarking enthusiastically on a 
costly military program, America 
had to be jolted and prodded by one 
Soviet provocation after another. 

Critics of American “aggressive- 
ness” should answer these questions: 
Was it Soviet-backed Balkan satellites 
that stirred up bloody civil war in 
Greece, or the U.S. that invaded a 
satellite state? Was it the Soviet 
Union that blockaded West Berlin, 
or the Western powers that blockaded 
East Berlin? Was it Russian-equipped 
North Korean troops that invaded 
South Korea, or South Koreans that 
invaded North Korea? Was _ it 
Chinese Communist armies that at- 
tacked the UN in Korea, or UN 
troops that invaded China? 

Anyone who believes it is possible 
to achieve results in negotiating with 
Communists except on the basis of 
equal or superior strength should 
read Negotiating with the Russians," 
a very illuminating book by ten per- 
sons who have tried to work out 


* Negotiating with the Russians, Edited by Ray- 
mond Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson. World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, $3.50. 


agreements with Soviet representa- 
tives by reasonable discussion. Every 
contributor started out with the hope 
that a settlement could be reached 
by the normal diplomatic methods of 
give and take. The lesson any reader 
should draw from their testimony is 
that Soviet representatives do not 
understand negotiation, but only dic- 
tation, and that their conception of 
give and take is all take and no give 

Especially valuable and informa- 
tive are the chapters by Philip Mosely 
and Gen. John R. Deane. Mosely, a 
Russian language scholar with diplo- 
matic experience in the late war, 
makes the point that “one of the 
difficulties of Soviet Russian vocabu- 
lary is that the word compromise is 
not of native origin . . . and is habit- 
ually used only in combination with 
the adjective ‘putrid.’” Since the 
war, as Mosely says, the Soviet pur- 
pose in “negotiating” has not been to 
reach agreements, but to undermine 
the stamina of its principal adver- 
saries and to intimidate weaker coun- 
tries. 

General Deane, who headed the 
American military mission in Mos- 
cow in 1943-45, notes that as soon as 
the end of the war was in sight, and 
particularly when Lend-Lease ceased, 
Soviet leaders “quickly divested 
themselves of the strain imposed by 


Panne . 
ordinary courtesy.” “Honesty,” he 


writes, in a masterpiece of under- 
statement, “is not a virtue of present- 
day Soviet leadership.” One hears 
essentially the same story from 
Frederick Osborn on atomic discus- 
sions, from Mark Ethridge on his 
vain attempt to hold the Kremlin to 
its wartime pledge of free elections 
in the Balkans, and from others. 

No, I am not in the least dismayed 
by the prospect of what will happen 
when “Texas is half full of air- 
planes.” I suspect that, when that 
time comes, there will be no more 
insolent ranting by Vishinsky, no 
more wars by proxy, no more hold- 
ing of Americans for ransom. Of all 
the fears of our time, fear of U.S. 
strength seems the most irrational— 
except for the men in the Kremlin. 
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Victims of the Great Purge 


The Accused. 
By Alexander Weissberg. 
Simon and Schuster. 518 pp. $4.00. 
ALEXANDER WEISSBERG, a_ well- 
known physicist, was an Austrian So- 
cial Democrat who joined the Aus- 
trian Communist party in 1927. Four 
years later, he went to work for the 
Soviets at the Ukrainian Physico- 
Technical Institute in Kharkov. In 
March 1937, he was arrested on the 
usual charges of counter-revolution- 
ary activities. During the interroga- 
tions, the charges were extended to 
include sabotage and 
preparations for the assassination of 
Stalin and Voroshilov, on orders of 
a Bukharinist secret organization and 
of the German Gestapo. All that was, 
of course, absurd nonsense; but, non- 
sense or not, Weissberg finally had to 
confess. He survived the investigation 
and confession, spent three years in 
Soviet jails, was still alive when the 
Great Purge subsided at the end of 
1939. During the time of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, Stalin found it conveni- 
ent to leave the physical liquidation of 
the remaining German and Austrian 


espionage, 


Communist prisoners to his Nazi 
brothers-in-arms. With Grete Buber- 
Neumann several dozen other 
prisoners, Weissberg was delivered 
by the GPU to the Gestapo in 1940. 
Released and 


and 


rearrested, he 
escaped, participated in the under- 
ground movement in Poland and sur- 
vived to tell the story. 

In a 


then 


Arthur Koestler 
ascribes this miracle to Weissberg’s 
amazing vitality, presence of mind, 
and irrepressible optimism. Without 
a doubt, these qualities helped Weiss- 
berg keep alive and retain his per- 
sonality under pressures under which 
most other men would have collapsed. 


preface, 


Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society,” and frequent “New Leader” contributor 


After having been interrogated for 
seven days and seven nights without 
interruption by a “conveyor” group 
of brutal examiners, he was forced to 
confess; but after several hours of 
sleep, he was able to withdraw his 
confession, only to be subjected to 
another “conveyor.” He confessed 
again, withdrew again, and exasper- 
ated his torturers by his stamina as 
well as his dialectical abilities. The 
scene where, after days and nights of 
the most inhuman treatment, the GPU 
investigator shouts at the half-dead 
prisoner, “Alexander Semyonovich, 
why do you keep torturing us?” is 
really a triumph of the indomitabie 
human spirit over violence and tor- 
ture. 

But let us not be mistaken: Strong- 
er men than Weissberg have suc- 
cumbed. As a matter of fact, among 
many thousands of cases Weissberg 
reports only one where a man with- 
stood a repeated “conveyor” without 
confessing, and he was finally de- 
livered to an insane asylum. Weiss- 
berg’s survival was rather due to a 
combination of outside factors. He 
was a foreigner and had never sur- 
rendered his Austrian passport. He 
was a well-known scientist, and men 
like Einstein, Perrin and Joliot-Curie 
intervened with Stalin and Vishinsky 
in his favor. This was at the time of 
“popular fronts” and “collective se- 
curity” when the Soviet rulers still 
paid some respect to public opinion 
in democratic countries. It was evi- 
dently no accident that Weissberg’s 
third “conveyor” was suddenly in- 
terrupted on higher orders just after 
these outside protests. Another proof 


that this was the real reason is the 
fact that another foreign scientist, 
Fritz Houtermans, charged with the 
same conspiracy, was saved in the 
same way, although he collapsed soon 
after his arrest and did not offer 
any resistance. 

The book contributes new details 
to our knowledge of the mechanics of 
purges, and once more answers the 
famous question: “Why do they con- 
fess?” The answer is that nobody 
can withstand the combination of 
physical torture and psychological 
pressure. First of all, the prisoner is 
made aware of the complete useless- 
ness of resistance. Not only does he 
know that he finally must succumb 
to torture as millions did before; he 
also knows that nobody in the out- 
side world will ever hear of his de- 
nials, of his struggle. He 
rounded by co-prisoners who had 
confessed without exception; some of 
them, acting as agents of the NKVD, 
provide him with suitable rationaliza- 
tions for his capitulations. His ex- 
aminers are never too tired to point 
out that the refusal to confess is in 
itself a counter-revolutionary crime 
because it implies that the regime 
arrests and tortures innocent people. 
Being innocent in a totalitarian jail 
is really the worst of possible of- 
fenses, much worse than the run-of- 
the-mill 
spiracies and attempts on Stalin to 
which millions have already con- 
fessed. When finally the “conveyor” 
comes, the will of the prisoner is just 
about half-broken. And it is worse 
than torture by beating or flogging. 
Under beating, the prisoner knows 
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counter-revolutionary con- 
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that if he stands a few more hours, he 
will pass out or die—and it will be 
over. The “conveyor” can go on in- 
definitely—until the victim confesses. 

Do the examiners believe the con- 
fessions they are extorting? Most em- 
phatically not. This comes out clearly 
at the end, when the Great Purge 
reaches the GPU and the examiners 
join their former victims in the cells. 
Of course, they did not believe the 
charges, they whisper to their cell- 
mates after long hesitation, but what 
could they do? 

There is a case of an inexperienced 
examiner who forced a prisoner to 
confess not only that he belonged to 
a counter-revolutionary organization 
but that he obtained weapons for 
subversive purposes. After confess- 
ing, the culprit has to produce the 
weapons but cannot, because they 
never existed. Tortured again, he 
finally finds a way out by denouncing 
a friend and testifying that he trans- 
mitted the arsenal to him. Arrested 
and tortured, the new man confesses 
but cannot produce the weapons 
either. The story repeats itself—and 
no end is in sight. At this point, the 
most recent victim comes into Weiss- 
berg’s cell and the physicist, wise in 
the ways of the NKVD, advises him 
how to end his tortures: by confess- 
ing that he left the arsenal in the 
care of a man who died before the 
investigation started. “They won't 
believe this transparent nonsense,” 
cries the poor man. But after a few 
hours, he comes back from a hear- 
ing relieved and happy. The NKVD 
accepted the testimony with real en- 
thusiasm; it was the only way to 
close the hopeless case. Nobody ever 
believed that the weapons really ex- 
isted. 

Were all the charges wrong? Let 
us be just. After we read several 
hundred pages and meet thousands of 
innocent victims, a truly incredible 
accident occurs. A man is delivered to 
the cell who has just been caught at 
the Polish border, and after a while 
it transpires that he might be that 
rare animal, a real, although small- 
scale, spy. One evening, Weissberg 
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talks about his work in the physical 
institute. “Are you crazy?” a Com- 
munist cell-mate admonishes him. 
“How can you talk about such things 
in front of an enemy spy?” 

A few days later, Weissberg is 
called to the examiner. The usually 
cool official is purple with anger. 

“You miserable son of a bitch. 
You betray state secrets to a dirty 
spy. You’re supposed to be a Party 
man. Have you lost all sense of duty 
and honor?” 

“Citizen Examiner,” says Weiss- 
berg, “I am charged with espionage. 
Would you mind telling me whether 
you really believe me to be a spy?” 

“Don’t provoke me, you bandit: If 
I were not convinced that you were 
one of the most dangerous spies, do 
you think I'd hold you here? We 
don’t keep innocent men in prison.” 

In that case, says Weissberg, why 
get excited? Two spies have just ex- 
changed experiences. .. . 

“Take the swine away,” shouts the 
examiner, hurling a marble paper- 
weight at the prisoner’s head. But it 
was too late: Once more the victim 
succeeded in pointing out that the 
NKVD did not believe its 
charges. 

It has often been pointed out that 
Good Soldier Schweik tactics of re- 
sistance—combining seeming submis- 
sion with sabotaging and ridiculing 
the powers-that-be by taking their 
words in too literal a sense—do 
not work under totalitarian regimes. 
The just-quoted incident proves that 
some ‘leeway is left to such tactics 
even in the most extreme situations. 
And there are better examples. A 
doctor, the secretary of the Kharkov 
medical association, is arrested on 
the usual charges of counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. Properly instruct- 
ed in the cell that nobody can with- 
stand the torture, that he has to 
confess and to name some accom- 
plices, the doctor becomes pensive. 
The next day, he confesses right 
away: Yes, there was a conspiracy 
and he was its head. 

“Who were your confederates?” 
asks the examiner. 


own 


“Give me paper and let me think,” 
answers the co-operative witness. 

Next day, he appears with the list. 
There are several hundred names, 
practically every doctor in Kharkov. 

The GPU is flabbergasted. They 
cannot arrest all the doctors. Who 
were the leaders? they ask. 

“T was the leader and nobody else; 
in order to keep the leadership, I 
allowed nobody to rise above the 
ranks.” 

The examiner refuses to accept the 
list. The doctor writes a letter to the 
public prosecutor, accusing the GPU 
of sabotaging the investigation and 
covering up the traces of conspir- 
oe 

We do not know what happened to 
the doctor. Probably he perished. 
But there were no further arrests 
among his colleagues. 

Consciously or subconsciously, the 
entire population finally adopted 
similar tactics. According to Weiss- 
berg’s ingenious computations, 5-6 
per cent of the entire population of 
Kharkov was arrested in the years 
of the Great Purge, and the number 
of victims in the Soviet Union was in 
the neighborhood of nine million. As 
everybody was forced to name many 
“confederates,” the number of the 
accused kept snowballing. Each ex- 
aminer, afraid of being accused of 
laxness, competed with the other; the 
purge apparatus went completely 
mad. And after the opponents (past, 
present or future, actual, potential 
or fictitious), the most faithful Stal- 
inists started to fill the jails and con- 
centration camps. That was the mo- 
ment when the Great Purge was 
finally called to a temporary halt. 

The value of Weissberg’s book is 
not in his theoretical explanations. 
What he says in this respect in the 
last chapter and in scattered remarks 
has been better said by others be- 
fore. And Weissberg, after all his ex- 
periences, still kept some of his old 
illusions. Read this, for instance: 


“The founder and first head of 
the Cheka, Felix Edmundovich 
Dzhershinsky, had been hard and 


ruthless, but no one could deny his 
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absolute honesty of purpose. The 
nobility of his features was sufh- 
cient evidence of his character. 
His successor Menzhinsky had 
looked more like a scholar . . . and 
under his regime there were none 
of these excesses which subse- 
quently marked Yagoda’s years of 
office, and finally turned the feel- 
ings of the masses against the 


GPU. During the days of the civil 
war ... the masses regarded it as 
the sharp sword of the revolution.” 


Didn’t it occur to Weissberg that 
the subjective “honesty of purpose” 
of a ruthless fanatic does not ex- 
clude the worst crimes and atrocities? 
Shouldn’t he have consulted the vic- 





Seoul Under the Communists 


The Reds Take a City. 


By John W. Riley Jr. and Wilbur Schram. 


Rutgers. 210 pp. $2.75. 


THREE DAYS AFTER the North 
Korean Communists streamed across 
the Thirty-Eighth Parallel, Seoul was 
“liberated.” For 90 days, agents of 
the Kremlin dominated that city; 
then UN forces recaptured it. Two 
American university professors were 
commissioned to find out how the 
“emancipators” functioned during 
three months. They 
viewed hundreds of inhabitants and 
sought earnestly to be objective. They 
conclude that the Communists with 
thoroughness and ruthlessness fol- 
lowed a very carefully prepared blue- 
print to gain complete control of 
every aspect of Korean life, which 
envisaged immediate seizure of gov- 


those inter- 


ernment, education, art, music, lil- 
erature, trade unions, women, youth, 
sports, and even hospitals. According 
to the authors, only the brevity of 
the occupation prevented the success- 
ful operation of the blueprint. 
Unfortunately, these two university 
professors are neither good journal- 
ists nor good historians. This volume 
contains dynamite, but the authors 
did not know how to explode it, 
honest as they are. They report that 
the North Korean Communists sought 
to win mass support, and treated 
potential allies tolerantly, meanwhile 
exercising the utmost ruthlessness 
against real and potential opponents. 
The stories of the Koreans who op- 
posed Communism, and were ipso 
facto enemies of the people, are har- 


/ Reviewed by 
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rowing. But these stories are almost 
identical with stories of victims of 
European Stalinism—and Nazism— 
and while they enlist one’s sympathy, 
they add little to the well-known tale 
of Stalinist terrorism. 

Having failed to win real mass 
support, during those crucial and 
tragic 90 days, the Communists aban- 
The much-too- 
objective authors report that: “The 
last days of Red Seoul were full of 
murder, pillage, arson and frenzy.” 

This book implies that the people 
in a city occupied by the Communists 
have three choices: collaborate with 
the Communists for self-preservation, 
collaborate in order to sabotage, or 
go into hiding to join the under- 
ground opposition. Only a very small 
minority of the inhabitants of Seoul 
were won over to sincere sympathy 
for Communism during the Red occu- 
pation. Thousands of North Koreans, 
having experienced Communism, con- 
tinued to stream southward. 

This book confirms the concept 
that when Communists take over an 
Asian city, they behave almost ex- 
actly as they do when they take over 
a European one. The pattern is ex- 
actly the same, with amazingly few 
modifications. And, Sir David Kelly 
and others notwithstanding, nowhere 
do the Communists win mass support 
—neither in Russia, nor in Poland, 
nor in Korea. Despite our mistakes, 
these peoples are still our friends. 


doned persuasion. 


tims of that era before he made cate- 


gorical statements about the “feelings 
of the masses”? Is “nobility of 
features” (Dzerzhinsky looked like 
an ascetic fanatic) sufficient evi- 
dence? Does not Beria look like a 
mild scholar? Weren’t the first “Mos- 
cow trials” with false confessions 
prepared under Menzhinsky? 

When Weissberg was leaving the 
Soviet Union, he still believed that 
it was a progressive and socialist 
country because the means of produc- 
tion belonged to the state and this 
“socialist basis” could be expected 
to “reject” the “political 
structure.” It took him five more 
years to realize that he was wrong. 
Nobody can blame him for that; 
prejudices die hard, and love for Big 
Grandfather often survives that for 
Big Brother. Being critical, logical 
and open-minded, Weissberg will 
probably dispel the last remainders 
of the ideological fog which still 
cloud some of his judgments. 

In the meantime, he has rendered 
a great service not so much by his 
explanation, as by the vivid descrip- 
tion of the facts of life (and death) 
under a totalitarian regime. Whoever 
wants to know what the Soviet re- 
gime is like and how it feels to live 
under it should read The Accused. 

Here I should end this review, but 
here is where the real problem starts. 
We have now a whole row of good 
and authentic books about all aspects 
of life under the totalitarian regime. 
Nobody in America has a valid ex- 
cuse that he is unable to obtain re- 
liable information. But the trouble 
is that ‘those who need it most, the 
“innocent” fellow-travelers, the neu- 
tralists, the “anti-antis” never read 
books which would disturb their well- 
protected ignorance. Well, many of 
the fellow-travelers are probably 
lost. When they awake—if ever—it 
will be too late for them and for us. 
But if you have among your friends 
a neutralist, give him Weissberg’s 
book and don’t let him evade the 
question: Is the Great Soviet Purge 
really the “same thing” as the loyalty 
oath at the University of California? 
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The Peron Era. 
By Robert J. Alexander. 
Columbia. 239 pp. $3.50. 


THE RECENT “election” in Argen- 
tina gave General Peron’s dictator- 
ship a six-year extension. If Perén 
can eradicate future revolts in the 
same ruthless way he has done se in 
the past, that means he will have de- 
voted a dozen years to the total ex- 
tinction of liberty in Argentina. 

This dictatorship means for the 
rest of South America what the inter- 
ruption of representative government 
in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
would mean for North America. To 
get an adequate idea of Peronism’s 
impact, let us imagine further that, 
in those Midwestern states, freedom 
of the press were replaced by news- 
papers subservient to Government dic- 
tation, university faculties were sup- 
planted by Government agents, and 
the region’s oldest and greatest news- 
paper was taken from its owners and 
presented by the 
unions created by the same govern- 
ment. Obviously, if this happened, 
we could not consider democratic in- 
stitutions safe in North America. 

Since the collapse of democracy in 
Argentina, there have been similar 
collapses in Peru, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Paraguay. In Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean, where they 
used to talk loudly about democracy, 
freedom and representative govern- 
ment hardly exist. The Organization 
of American States was dedicated to 
the basic ideals of Jefferson and of 
the fathers of Latin American inde- 
pendence; instead, we have a new 
world permeated by dictators. 

Mr. Alexander’s book is the best 
illustration of how far we may go. 
Mr. Alexander is a young professor 
of economics at Rutgers, who special- 
izes in labor and Latin America. He 
may, in time, write the best book 
out on the subject of Latin American 
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Six Years. of ‘Peronazism’ ,/ 


Reviewed by German Arciniegas 
Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


labor. Obviously, the case of Argen- 
tina fascinated him. He traveled to 
the country, spoke to its representa- 
tive leaders, and finally wrote this 
book to show that the emergence of 
Peronism (the Argentines call it 
Peronazism) represents for the Amer- 
icas what the spread of Nazism did 
for Europe. The book represents the 
first complete picture of the Argen- 
tine dictatorship—from the collapse 
of the civil government to the eve of 
the last “election”—ever presented 
to the American reading public. 
The book’s best sections are those 
dealing with labor problems: how 
they arose, how Peron stole the flag 
of labor’s champion, how he became 
its leader. Besides these sections, the 
reader will find a most objective 


presentation of the constitutional re- 
form, of the crisis of the political 
parties, of the transformation of the 
Army into a party weapon, of the 
responsibility of the Catholic Church, 
of the submission of the universities, 
of the Peronist approach to land and 
industrialization, of underground and 
open anti-American movements, of 
the role of American ambassadors, 
Communists and military lodges, 
and, finally, of the exceptional per- 
sonality of Evita Peron. The reader 
will also find a picture of the opposi- 
tion, how it fought Perén and how 
it continues to fight him. Robert J. 
Alexander’s book is a basic text for 
those interested in the most danger- 
ous totalitarian movement of 
hemisphere. 
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Essays by Bill Feigenbaum =—_ 


Let Us Review the Scene. 
By William Morris Feigenbaum. 


Social Democratic Federation. 100 pp. $1.00. 


A croup of friends of the late 
William Morris Feigenbaum have 
printed a booklet containing 32 short 
articles which he wrote for the New 
York Call, THe New LEADER and 
other papers, covering a wide range of 
political, biographical, economic and 
literary topics. Bill Feigenbaum, son 
of the famous Socialist pioneer, 
writer and lecturer, Benjamin Fei- 
genbaum, was born in Belgium, but 
grew up in New York and attended 
Columbia University. As a yongster, 
he became active in the Socialist 
movement and soon developed into 
an effective and interesting speaker. 
Bill was at his best, however, as a 
newspaperman and devoted his fine 
talents as a writer to a number of 
papers. Active in the early days of 
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Reviewed by 


August Claessens 


the Socialist party, he was elected as 
one of the ten Socialist Assemblymen 
from the 6th AD in Kings County. 
He died after a long illness in 1949, 

The brief chapters of this booklet 
contain a number of well-written 
profiles of Morris Hillquit, Meyer 
London, Michael Zametkin, Abraham 
I. Shiplacoff, Ben Hanford, George 
R. Kirkpatrick, Art Young, Edward 
Bellamy, William Morris, Jack Lon- 
don, George Bernard Shaw and Mark 
Twain. 

Feigenbaum’s style is breezy and 
informative, he had the newspaper- 
man’s nose for human-interest de- 
tails. But he was also an ardent So- 
cialist propagandist and all his work 
is brightened by a burning idealism 
and a fine sense of social justice. 








Across World Frontiers. 
By Thomas W. Lamont. 
Harcourt, Brace. 278 pp. $2.50. 


Amonc AMERICAN BANKERS of the 
last generation, Tom Lamont was 
perhaps the finest single spirit. With 
all his shrewd business insight, his 
expertness in finance, and his driving 
enterprise, he combined the simplic- 
ity, kindliness and idealism of an 
unworldly man. Indeed, he seemed 
to inhabit two spheres. In Wall Street, 
he exhibited the keen practical traits 
that raised this son of a poor parson 
to be head of the House of Morgan. 
But those who talked with Tom at his 
dinner club or at small social gather- 
ings found a scholar, a philosopher, 
and a servant of the public weal. Like 
his friend Dwight Morrow, he loved 
letters and history; like his college 
teachers, he was a liberal of the 
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John Stuart Mill type; and like a 
long line of Scottish ancestors, he 
had a strong sense of duty. He bought 
the Evening Post to save it from 
bankruptcy, gave it complete inde- 
pendence, and lost hundreds of thou- 
sands rather than let it fall to Frank 
Munsey. He supported the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Republican 
though he was, he fought hard for 
Wilson’s League. And to many Gov- 
ernment tasks he brought gifts rarer 
than technical expertness—gifts of 
imagination, wisdom, generosity. 

This short book, broken off by his 
death, lacks the charm of his earlier 
volume of boyhood reminiscences. 
Only in its early chapters does it 
have the intimacy, color and sym- 
pathy of that happy work. These 
first chapters describe his swift rise 
from the status of impoverished clerk 
to that of a financial power. This rise, 
it is plain, was the fruit of brilliance 
combined with industry. First, his 
ingenuity built a moribund manu- 
facturing firm into a success; then 
his grasp made the new Bankers’ 
Trust Company a powerful organiza- 
tion; and finally, in the money-panic 
of 1907 and later as a director of the 
First National Bank, he displayed 
qualities which arrested J. P. Mor- 
gan’s eye. Some vivid pages here 
sketch the abrupt, imperious, likeable 
old tyrant. He saw Morgan in 1907 
browbeat the trust-company presi- 
dents of New York into establishing 
a $25,000,000 fund to meet the panic. 
“There’s the place to sign, King,” 
said Morgan as they all hesitated, 
“and here’s the pen”—and Edward 
King meekly signed, the others fol- 
lowing. The titan delivered his invi- 
tation to Lamont in an ‘abrupt single 
sentence: “Lamont, I want you to 
come down here as partner on Jan- 
uary 1 next.” 





Most of the book, however, is a 
rather colorless account of the Paris 
Peace Conference and the ensuing 
League battle. The story has often 
been told before in these same terms. 
We are given a few new details 
on Clemenceau’s iron narrowness, 
Klotz’s cunning greed, Lloyd George’s 
suppleness, Wilson’s high-minded be- 
wilderment, and the elevated zeal of 
Smuts, Venizelos and Robert Cecil: 
but the outlines are all familiar. To 
Lamont, Wilson, despite his tragic 
errors, remained the great man of the 
Conference, the unshakable leader 
without whom we would have no 
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United Nations today. The most E 
striking feature of Lamont’s narra- | 
tive is his defense of Allied policy at | 


two points where it is still often 
sharply questioned. He gives an ac- 
count of the German food crisis of 
1918-19 which should be read as an 
offset to Herbert Hoover’s picture, 
for he lays the primary blame on the 
Germans themselves; they failed to 
provide ships to carry the needed 
food, and to meet other obligations. 
And Lamont defends the reparations 
clauses of the Treaty as spiritedly as 
did the late Paul Mantoux. After 
computing that the Germans had 
looted scores of billions from the 
occupied countries—industrial plant, 
machinery, goods of all kinds, art ob- 
jects, money—he argues that the 
main defect of the Treaty was not 
that it was too hard on a reclacitrant 
Germany, but that it was too easy. 
The Reich got more out of the Allies 
and Americans after the war than it 
paid them in reparations. 

But for all its rugged independ- 
ence, its simple honesty, this is a dis- 
appointing book; too much of it is 
fact and opinion, too little of it is a 
reflection of the rare personal quali- 
ties of the author. The essential Tom 
Lamont does not often shine through 
its pages—the Lamont whose candid 
blue eye, whose husky-gentle voice, 
whose modest but penetrating views, 
whose way of making moral consid- 
erations seem practical and urgent, 
will never fade from the memory of 
those who knew him. 
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Lie Down in Darkness. 
By William Styron. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 400 pp. $3.50. 


WHATEVER disappointment 1951 
presented in the work of older nov- 
elists, it gave us some fine first 
novels. J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye is the best, a really extra- 
ordinary accomplishment, mature 
and expert as few first novels man- 
age to be, speaking with its own 
voice, its strength controlled. Set be- 
side it, William Styron’s Lie Down 
in Darkness is seen at once to be less 
satisfactory. It has been called de- 
rivative, another book about a de- 
cadent and corrupt Southern family. 
This is nonsense. The members of 
Styron’s Loftis family are hardly con- 
scious enough to be decadent, and 
they suffer too much to be corrupt— 
these words imply a kind of evil com- 
placence which is entirely absent 
from the moral atmosphere of the 
book. Neither are they particularly 
Southern in the literary sense. 

I don’t 
think so. It is true that it is a more 


Is the book derivative? 


usual type of novel for a first novel 
than The Catcher in the Rye, because 
it is undisciplined, and Salinger’s 
writing is not undisciplined. But it is 
wider in range, it attempts more, and 
a great deal of what it attempts it 
brings off. Also it does not suffer 
from Salinger’s one fault, which is, it 
seems to me, a kind of elfin senti- 
mentality-in-reverse. Lie Down in 
Darkness is not in the least senti- 
mental. Moreover, though the jacket 
blurb leads one to expect a certain 
amount of younger-generation self- 
pity, whatever of this 
Styron may have started with has 
been burned off, to leave behind that 
much more useful emotion 


weakness 


(for a 
writer, at any rate) —bitterness. 

The action of the book is supposed 
to take place during a journey be- 
hind a hearse, from railroad depot 
to cemetery. The journey is made by 
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Milton Loftis, an alcoholic lawyer of 
Port Warwick, Virginia. The body in 
the hearse is that of his daughter 
Peyton, a suicide. Loftis is accom- 
panied by his mistress, Dolly Bonner, 
old Negro servant, Ella 
Swan. Helen Loftis, his wife who re- 
fused to go with him, makes her own 
Her 


companions are her minister, an un- 


and an 


pilgrimage to the graveyard. 


certain soul named Carey Carr, and 
the ghost of another dead daughter, 
Maudie, a feeble-minded 
cripple. (Does this gruesome cata- 
logue of the family seem to lend 
weight to the charge of “corrupt- 


who was 


ness”? It should not. One is _per- 
suaded, reading, that such things 


All 


about the hearse and the mourners 


really do happen to people.) 


(Mourners? No, the stunned—only 


Ella Swan mourns) foams another 





pilgrimage of white-robed Negroes 
on their way to—not a revival meet- 
ing, certainly, but rather a celebra- 
tion of a new religion whose God is 
a satisfying tangible personage called 
Daddy Faith. 

I say the action is supposed to take 
place during this journey. Actually 
the book is a dizzying composite of 
flashbacks and ° flashbacks within 
flashbacks. If Styron intended the 
span of the journey to the cemetery 
to impose a kind of form upon his 
story, he at once proceeded to ignore 
his own intention. Indeed, the device 
has been used to permit a much 
looser structure than a straight narra- 
tive would have provided. It is never 
entirely clear why we learn what we 
do learn about the disastrous past life 
of the Loftis family when we do. The 
book has about as much continuity as 
a river in spate. Under the bridge on 
which we lean pours a torrent of the 
past, bearing with it a debris of inci- 
dents, as the river carries a henhouse, 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Janeway 
Novelist, author of “Question of Gregory,” 
“Daisy Kenyon,” “The Walsh Girls” 


a ladder, a door, a mattress, a farm- 
wagon upside-down. Here is Loftis 
as a man, as a boy, kissing Dolly, 
marrying Helen, drunk when Maudie 
is dying. Here is Helen mad, Helen 
sane; Peyton drunk, Peyton in love, 
Peyton marrying. It is a great com- 
pliment to Styron’s conviction and 
power that these incidents are heart- 
rending and immediate, for one does 
not build to the next. But the mas- 
sive flood of emotion charges them 
with intensity. Story and characters 
alike are muddy and ill-defined. They 
both communicate themselves to the 
reader, nonetheless, by their sheer 
impact. 

And at the end, Styron does more 
than this. My river metaphor fails. 
In the long passage leading to Pey- 
ton’s death, Styron builds a tower 
right up to the sky—tragic, noble, 
beautiful—from whose highest, most 
exquisite turret Peyton flings herself 
down like one of the flightless birds 
which have haunted her for so long. 

In those birds, in the role that 
crippled Maudie plays, in the Negro 
servants and their new _ religion 
(about which Styron writes very 
What religion is 
not fantastic and delusive? Do we not 


seriously, saying: 


need the strength of fantasia and 
delusion?) as well as in the more ob- 
vious symbology of the journey to 
the grave, there is achieved effort- 
lessly something that most writers 
find extremely difficult and too many 
This is, to plumb private 
emotion as it is felt privately in ob- 
scure half-articulate symbols and to 
communicate the weight of this emo- 
tion to the reader. This has nothing 
to do with story-telling. It is a search 
for meaning. Unless more writers 
dedicate themselves to it, the stories 
we tell will wear even thinner than 
they already have. 


ignore. 











SHIPLEY 


HEN LEGENDS were first de- 
WA rricpea. the heroes were the 
sons of gods. Kings were the heroes’ 
children; or, as with the Caesars, 
kings were deified. From a thinning 
out of this ancestry came the notion 
of the divine right of kings. But in 
the nineteenth century, with Byron 
and other Romantics and the Diabol- 
ists—in the theater as in Andreyev’s 
Anathema—the gods were defied. 
Our time has gone a step further, 
and the gods and their legends are 
debased, if not defiled. 

The process started outside the 
theater, most prominently with James 
Joyce, who sought to belittle the 
chief Roman god, Jupiter, by dub- 
bing him Joe-peter; and who in 
Ulysses smutted with commonplace 
and foul ugliness the old heroic story. 
The drama has also used ancient 
legends to press home modern 
One thinks of O’Neill’s 


Mourning Becomes Electra, for a 


themes. 
pagan story, and of this season’s 
earlier A Sleep of Prisoners, by 
Christopher Fry, for Christian tales. 
But two current offerings show how 
the dignity and stature of the gods 
have been flung into the dust-bin, and 
the shining terror of the legends has 
been smudged to a smirk or a sneer. 

Legend of Lovers,* set in mod- 
ern France, calls its main characters 
“Orpheus” and “Eurydice.” The an- 
cient Orpheus, when his bride Eury- 
dice died, went to the underworld 
and so charmed the gods with his 


* Legend of Lovers. Adapted from the French of 
Jean Anouilh by Kitty Black. Presented by the 
Theater Guild. At the Plymouth Theater. 

7 Beyond the Mountains. By Kenneth Rexroth. 
Presented by the Living Theater. At the Cherry 
Lane Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Modern Distortions 


Of Old Legends 


music that he was granted her life, 
provided he did not look upon her 
until she reached the upper air. He 
looked, and the half-regained Eury- 
dice was snatched away again. Or- 
pheus was the son of the god Apollo 
and the Muse Calliope; Eurydice, a 
virgin nymph of the woods. 

In the modern play, Orpheus is 
the son of an unsuccessful fiddler, and 
himself a wandering beggar who 
plays the accordion; Eurydice is an 
actress in a third-rate company, who 
has more lovers than she can bring 
herself to confess. When, for no valid 
reason, she is restored to Orpheus 
after her death, he looks upon her 
too soon, to try to see whether she 
had lied about her love affairs. She 
therefore dies again. Then Death 
argues that Orpheus also would be 
better off dead. So Orpheus com- 
mits suicide, and the love that was 
too sudden and too sordid to endure 
on earth blooms for eternity. But 
this is after the last curtain falls. On 
stage, there is only the squalid reality 
sullying the lovely legend. 

The other play that defiles the an- 
cient gods and debases their legends 
is Beyond the Mountains,; by a poet 
who, we are told, spent ten years 
achieving the debacle. The quality of 
his verse, and of the production, we 
shall pass over in silence; our pres- 
ent concern is the story. 

There are really three stories. Part 
One looks at the legend of Phaedra, 
earlier told by Euripides, Racine and 
others. set in 
legendary Greece, turns the innocent 
Hippolytus into a libertine, and pic- 
tures his father Theseus as an eager 


The new version, 


cuckold who has even planned that 
his new wife Phaedra and his son 
should become lovers. Freud might 
have conceived such a distortion; but 
the horror inspired by the original 
sweep of passion has been replaced 
by disgust at conniving lechery. The 
universal implications have been 
dwarfed to a cheap and dirty story. 

In Part Two, we watch a new ver- 
sion of Iphigenia at Aulis. Iphigenia 
is pictured living as Achilles’ lover 
night after night, before sacrificing 
herself so that the gods will give 
the Greek ships a favorable wind to 
Troy. The author, in his ten years’ 
research, should have noted that, 
whether or not ancient gentlemen 
preferred blondes, the ancient gods 
preferred virgins! 

Finally, the program states that 
“the similarities between the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus and the last two parts 
of Beyond the Mountains are imme- 
diately apparent.” However, having 
seen what the new play did with two 
old ones, we preferred not to see 
what it did with Aeschylus’s trilogy. 
We left with the wish that our mod- 
ernist artists would construct stories 
of modern circumstance around their 
own inexorable laws rather than, 
with mealy mockery or supposedly 
sardonic humor, defile the legends 
that have for three thousand years 
held horror and grandeur and human 
integrity in chalices of beauty. 


ie decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
end delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 
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Charges ‘New Leader’ Takes 
‘Anti-anti-Communist’ Line 


There was a time, back in the late 1930s 
and early 1940s, when THE New LEADER could 
boast that it was the only consistently anti- 
Communist publication in the United States. 

Times have changed. In the past years, THE 
New Leaper has veered steadily in the direc- 
tion of the anti-anti-Communist camp. It is 
still terribly, terribly brave in its denunciations 
of Communists outside the continental limits 
of the United States. But when it comes to the 
home-grown variety—to the covert Reds who 
infest Government, the schools, the communi- 
cations field—a great timidity seizes its editors. 
They rant against Red Channels and “black- 
listing,” forgetting that, in the past, THe New 
LEADER led all the rest in listing individuals 
who joined Communist fronts and in discredit- 
ing them thoroughly. They cry out in anguish 
over “McCarthyism,” ignoring the magazine’s 
own commendable role as America’s first “Mc- 
Carthyist” publication. : 

Take the smear-and-run editorial in the De- 
cember 24 issue. Continuing its marathon at- 
tack on Senator McCarthy, THe New LEADER 


- states blandly that he has “long capitalized” 


on the Communist issue for “his own ulterior 
purposes.” Every anti-Communist has been 
accused of “capitalizing” on the Communist 
issue for his “own ulterior purposes.” But it is 
a strange day when THe New LEApeR pulls 
out that bedraggled red herring. 

Tue New Leaper pays half-hearted tribute 
in the same editorial to the investigations of 
the McCarran Internal Security subcommittee 
without anywhere noting that this body grew 
directly out of McCarthy’s charges against the 
State Department and the Tydings subcom- 
mittee whitewash which followed them. Twisting 
the fact that the dismissal of John Stewart 
Service—and the forced resignations of seven 
other career men in the Department—are a 
direct consequence of Senator McCarthy’s un- 
remitting campaign, THE New LEADER states 
that “had Service and his kind been dismissed 
three years ago, there would have been no 
issue of pro-Communism in Government for Mc- 
Carthy to howl about.” (This, dear editors, is 
precisely what McCarthy has been howling 
about—as the record will show.) But THE 
New LEapeER prefers to claim that “there is 
still time for the Administration—acting 
through properly constituted organs and with 
the utmost respect for democratic procedures 
[sic]—to clean its own house and put Mc- 
Carthy out of business.” 

Obviously, to the editors of Tae New LEapEr, 
the United States Senate is not a properly con- 
stituted organ—whatever that is. Nor is Con- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


gressional investigation and debate a demo- 
cratic procedure—whatever that means. Ob- 
viously, only the President’s Loyalty Review 
Board and THe New Leaver fit both those 
criteria. Ignoring the fact that, one by one, 
McCarthy’s charges are being proved to the hilt 
—or that 99 per cent of what he has said on 
the Senate floor, he has said elsewhere—THE 
New Leaper has dragged out the old lamenta- 
tion about “privileged character assassination” 
and the “abuse of Congressional immunity.” 
Tue New Leaver knows—or should know— 
that the present Administration has removed 
Communists and fellow-travelers from office 
only when the agitation from men like Senator 
McCarthy was so great that to refuse would 
be politically inexpedient. THe New LEADER 
knows—or should know—that the only house 
the President has attempted to “clean out” 
has been the House Un-American Activities 
Committee after Richard M. Nixon and its 
other members brought the Hiss case into the 
open. The charge of Reds in the Government 
is, to the President, a vicious invention. He 
pays it as little mind as he does deep freezers, 
mink coats, and income-tax scandals. 
_.In a time when moral rot is eating away at 
the structure of American Government, THE 
New LEADER wastes ‘its substance attacking 
Senator McCarthy. In this there is no profit, 
except for the forces of evil. THe New LEADER 
can forget its present ulterior purposes and 
return to its older purposes. The real anti-Com- 
munists are ready to welcome it back. 
New York City RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


There was a time, back in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s, when Mr. de Toledano was expos- 
ing Fascist and Falangist fronts for THE New 
LEADER without feeling any compulsion to as- 
sociate with “anti-Fascists” of the Lillian Hell- 
man-Howard Fast-Harry F. Ward variety. Times 
certainly have changed Mr. de Toledano; he 
now is not only ready to associate with Sen- 
ator McCarthy, but to depict him as the Alpha 
and Omega of anti-Communism. Since we 
called for a cleanout of the pro-Communists in 
the Far Eastern* and other divisions of the State 
Department on many occasions long before and 
since McCarthy flopped into the anti-Commu- 
nist fight, we doubt that we have changed as 
much as Mr. de Toledano. 

We are still fighting Communists and Fas- 
cists, economic robber barons and political 
racketeers, appeasers and atom-bombists. We 
are not only opposed to the opportunist meth- 
ods of McCarthy, we are equally opposed (see 
Norbert Muhlen’s “The Phantom of McCarthy- 
ism,” THe New Leaver, May 21, 1951) to 
those former fellow-travelers who use “Mc- 
Carthyism” as an excuse to shirk the fight 
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against Stalinism. Mr. de Toledano will, of 
course, recall that when McCarthy first hit the 
headlines, we published an article by Miles 
McMillin record right 
alongside Eugene Lyons’s analysis which de- 
clared that the Communists were lucky to have 
acquired McCarthy as a symbol of anti-Com- 


describing his shady 


munism and which cautioned liberals that “pub- 
lic enemy number one is still Stalin and not 
McCarthy” (Tue New Leaver, April 1, 1950). 

One would never guess from Mr. de Tole- 
dano’s letter that he was principally offended 
the Civil 
Service Loyalty Review Board for ousting John 


by an editorial which applauded 
Service, censured the State Department’s faulty 
security setup, and commended the work of the 
VUcCarran Committee. That Committee has en- 
joyed public respect because it has been re- 
luctant to draw conclusions but has carried 
on serious, conscientious and fair-minded in- 
vestigations of evidence. May we suggest that 
a large measure of this success is due to the 
work of Robert Morris, its counsel, and Ben- 
jamin Mandel, its research director, both of 
whom combine long experience in the anti- 
Communist fight with a high sense of public 
responsibility. McCarthy and his cohorts, lack- 
ing both credentials, refused to heed the same 
Mr. Mandel when he told them a year ago that 
Anna M. Rosenberg is not and never has been 
a Communist; they launched their unsuccessful 
smear campaign anyhow. May we suggest that 
this incident illustrates the difference between 
responsible anti-Communism and noxious head- 
line-hunting and, quite possibly, between Mr. 
de Toledano and THe New Leaver? 


Only one point in Mr. de Toledano’s letter 
deserves specific reference, and that is his 
charge that THe New Leaner has contempt 
for Congress. Mr. de Toledano must know that 
the President has continually refused to turn 
any personnel files over to Congressional com- 
mittees. That decision may be questionable, but 
it is certain that, without the use of these files, 
the ability of a Congressional committee to act 
wisely in loyalty cases is severely constricted. 
Congress can put pressure on ¢he Administra- 
tion, and the McCarran investigations certainly 
have done so. But final determination must be 
left to those who have the complete files at 
their disposal. 

Finally, while Mr. de Toledano prefers to see 
continue 
to be a political football until Truman is fin- 
ished, we find it too serious a matter for par- 
tisan politics. We therefore appealed, as we 
have on many occasions, to the Truman Ad- 
ministration—which is at present the Govern- 
ment of the United States—to take all measures 
necessary for the security of the nation as 


the Communism-in-Government issue 


quickly as possible. Between now and January 
20, 1953, a few John Services can do a lot of 
—Ep. 


damage. 


Hits Lyons for Stand 
On McCarthy, Acheson 


Of late, I note that Eugene Lyons has taken 
up the cudgels for ex-Communists, on the one 
hand, in THe New Leaver of December 3 
[“What to Do with the Ex-Communist”], and 
for Senator McCarthy, on the other hand, in a 
recent broadcast over station WEVD. At the 
same time, Dean Acheson remains the villain 
who must be left to the wolves, according to 
Mr. Lyons’s expressed views. 

Such compassion for Louis Budenz and 
Senator McCarthy is indeed a curious reaction 
from a man who is ready to join the pack at the 
heels of Secretary Acheson. It makes me wonder 
in what camp Eugene Lyons really wishes to 
make his bed. 

New York City Georce FIetp 
Executive Secretary, Freedom House 


Denies Mihailovich Was 
Pan-Serb, Fought Croats 


I have just seen Bogdan Raditsa’s letter in 
THe New Leaver of November 19 and hasten 
to give an answer. 

Mr. Raditsa says that General Mirkovich 
is not a Socialist, and that General Mihailo- 
“Pan-Serb.” I 
have had many talks with General Mirkovich 


vich was no Socialist but a 
during the last few years and can assure Mr. 
Raditsa that he is a Socialist. I never had the 
honor of meeting General Mihailovich, but if 
Mr. Raditsa will consult any of that great 
man’s many friends, he will discover that he, 
too, was a Socialist. 

I challenge him to produce one scrap of evi- 
dence to show that General Mihailovich was 
a “Pan-Serb.” When the Yugoslav Government 
was in London during the war and in constant 
touch with the General, who was Minister of 
War in that government as well as commander- 
in-chief of the Yugoslav forces in the field, he 
consistently and uncompromisingly opposed all 
“Pan-Serb” tendencies. 

Mr. Raditsa denies that the 
“allies of the Germans” and asserts that the 
majority of them “opposed the Nazis and the 
Fascists.” Croatia signed an agreement with 
the Germans at Zagreb on May 13, 1941 and, 
under the terms of this agreement, annexed 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and a part of Dalmatia. 
She called herself “Greater Croatia” and de- 
clared war on Great Britain and the United 
States on December 14, 1941. Perhaps most 


Croats were 
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Croats were “opposed [to] the Nazis and Fas- 
but it is a fact that they never offered 
Germans or 


cists,” 
any serious 
Italians. 

Mr. Raditsa says the Croats “could not 
rally . . . to Mihailovich” because he was a 
“Pan-Serb.” Every reasonably well-informed 
Croat knew that he was not. They did not 
“rally” to him because he was an ally of Great 
Britain and the United States. This, also, is 
the reason why they fought against him—and 
against the Serbian nation. Their regular force, 
the Domobrantsi, took the field against Mihailo- 
vich, and their Ustashi, the Croatian counter- 
part of the German SS, under the command 
of Pavelich, the head of the Croat state, mas- 
sacred tens of thousands of Serbs. The total 
is not known, but 300,000 is among the more 
moderate estimates. 


resistance to the 


Except that General Mihailovich was some- 
times compelled to defend himself against 
Domobrantsi and Ustashi, there is not one 
word of truth in Mr. Raditsa’s assertion that 
he fought against the non-Serbian “national 
groups”’—the Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins 
and Macedonians. 


Bramley, England F. A. Voict 
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And Now Indo-China 


To jupGE from the spate of news stories warning of 
an imminent Red invasion of Indo-China, one would 
think that that country had just been discovered, or that 
war has come all of a sudden instead of being a con- 
tinuous event since 1945. For in nearly every dispatch 
one sees the startled, bleary eyes of foreign correspondents 
and editors as they awaken suddenly to what seems to be 
a gang-shooting under their windows—and behind them, 
of course, the disturbed and perhaps panicky faces of 
Western diplomats whose gaze has been wrenched from 
the more understandable European scene to “enigmatic” 
Asia. 

We have had occasion before to stress (1) that the 
free world must renounce its myopic Europo-centrism and 
view the struggle against Communism as a global one, 
with Asia and other non-European areas sometimes taking 
precedence over Europe in significance; and (2) that the 
Communists see the various conflicts in Asia not as a 
“Korean war” or an “Indo-Chinese war,” but as theaters 
in an all-Asia war. But such an understanding seems not 
to have penetrated our Occidental minds, save for a glim- 
mering that sometimes dawns on us as it did upon 
President Truman and Prime Minister Churchill when 
last week they spoke of “countering the Communist 
threat” in Southeast Asia. To which Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden added that he would refuse to countenance 
a Red Chinese invasion of Vietnam. These statements are 
fine, but they do not go far enough, and they have not 
been backed by action or promises of action. 

Supposing there is no overt invasion of Vietnam? 
Reports speak of a military “build-up” on the Chinese 
border, but need this develop into an “invasion” in order 
to attain Communist objectives? It may be enough to 
step up the supply of arms and planes to Ho Chi Minh, 
and to send over small groups of “volunteers” who can- 
not be outwardly distinguished from Vietminh .troops. 
How does one know, in short, that an undeclared invasion 
is not already well under way? We don’t know, and 
never will, so long as we persist in regarding the Indo- 
Chinese or any other theater in the global war in con- 
ventional military terms. 

Is it, then, a “guerrilla” war? Not if, by “guerrilla,” 
we mean “irregular.” For the type of warfare the Com- 
munists conduct is quite regular and normal for them, 
and has been for fifty years since the Bolshevik party was 
founded. That is to say, in the Bolshevik manual of arms 
you are taught not merely unorthodox military tactics 

(terrorism, ambuscade, infiltration, etc.), but simultane- 
ously how to employ a vast range of political, economic 
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and psychological weapons. It is these, and not alone the 
unconventional military approach, that confuse, divide 
and undermine the enemy—that is, us. 

Many tears have been shed over the untimely demise 
of General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, the valiant French 
High Commissioner who transformed France’s demoral- 
ized troops in Indo-China into an efficient fighting forces. 
But France mourns not so much the personal loss of 
de Lattre as the tragic vacuum his absence leaves, French 
hopes of a settlement in Indo-China having been based 
so much upon the prowess of one man. Here is starkly 
limned the poverty of French policy and, through it, of 
Western policy in general toward Asia. 

The newspapers speak of the possible loss of an area 
of 748,000 square miles—Southeast Asia—that is rich in 
resources indispensable to us: manganese, tin, rubber, 
zinc. But that is not all we shall lose. There are 65 
million inhabitants whose loss will swell the 
Empire to nearly a billion. There is India, almost wait- 
ing to be plucked. There is the Middle East, whose days 
may be numbered as we write. And if all of these are 
lost to us, what will be left? Europe’s end will be inevit- 
able, and America will stand alone in an isolation far 
from splendid. 

We admit that we paint a pessimistic picture. But it is 
neither an impossible nor an improbable one. It is the 
only picture which our policymakers, who are responsible 
for our fates, can afford to keep before them; any other 
would come under the head of suicidal optimism. Given 
this view, the time has come for a full-dress statement on 
Asia policy down to the last detail, and with it a grand 
strategy based on the most realistic assumptions. These 
should include: (1) putting Indo-China and similarly 
menaced areas under UN military protection; (2) giving 
them their independence quickly; (3) providing them 
with big-scale economic and technical aid; and (4) invit- 
ing them as equals into an Asian defense pact. Such acts 
would set the Asians themselves in motion against Com- 
munism. 


Pegler a la Russe 


“The Communists are telling the truth when they 
charge our country with organized subversive activ- 
ities in foreign lands.” 


Who said that? The Daily Worker? Pravda? Vishin- 
sky? Guess again. Lattimore? The Daily Compass? 
Wrong—dead wrong. Déar reader, much as we hate to 
disillusion you we must confess that the author of those 
words is none other than that tinplated, superannuated 
superpatriot of the Hearst empire—Comrade Westbrook 
Pegler. 

By now, nothing that Pegler writes should surprise 
anybody. Not so long ago, reporting a strike of packing- 
house workers, he said: 

“They [the pickets] deserved to be clubbed sense- 
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less, or, if that were necessary, to be clubbed to death 
in the interests of public order and government.” 


But in a number of recent columns, Pegler has de- 
nounced U.S. labor not because it persists in calling 
strikes when justified but—get this!—because it is put- 
ting,up an effective fight against Communism in Europe. 
This latest Peglerian twist merits a pause. 

Only a year ago, in an interview published by the 
Reporter magazine, Pegler, when asked how we can com- 
bat Communism abroad, replied: 

“IT don’t know. I don’t know how to do it.” 

Pegler may not know how to fight the Communists, but 
he has since learned how to fight anti-Communists. In 
column after column, he has consistently attacked Victor 
Reuther, Irving Brown, George Meany, David Dubinsky 
and Philip Murray as “interlopers” and the fight they 
lead against Stalin’s European legions as—and this is 
Pegler’s very own phrase—‘“subversive activity.” 

And where did Pegler derive this opinion from? No, 
guess again. Or read again. For it’s all there in his New 
York Journal-American column for December 31, in 
which he quotes approvingly from the organ of the 
French Communist party, L’Humanité. Yes, said Comrade 
Peg of labor’s anti-Communist role in Europe, “all this is 
subversive activity carried on by organizations with bad 
criminal records in our own country. It is all contrary to 
our own laws and our passport regulations and the people 
in charge have had bad political reputations and their 
unions are notorious oppressors of millions of American 
workers.” L’Humanité, please copy, if you haven't al- 
ready. 

And what else did Comrade Peg write? 

“L’Humanité is right in saying that Brown is an 
agent of the American government. He certainly is 
and, in sending him overseas as an agent, under the 
auspices of the dirty rackets which make up the AFL, 
the Truman government slipped one over on the Amer- 
ican people.” 

Somebody must have also slipped one over on the 
Associated Press, United Press, New York Times, Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, Business Week, Fortune, the 
Catholic weekly America and dozens of other U.S. publi- 
cations which have, again and again, praised the inter- 
national work of the AFL and CIO and the Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Everybody is 
wrong except Pegler and L’Humanite. 

Of course, we understand Peg perfectly. After all, 
Harry Truman is the devil, and just so long as you're 
out to get Harry it doesn’t matter if you play footsie with 
Stalin. Peg has a perfect right to snuggle up to Uncle 
Joe, just as Eugene Dennis and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
have. All we want to know is why does King Features 
have to peddle the stuff? Are they angling for an account 
with Pravda or Izvestia? If so, we have a better idea: 
Send Peg over in person. We’re positive that Ilya Ehren- 
burg will be only too glad to move over for a buddy. 
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